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“looked for. future support. 
tality 
had followe 
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_ -RICO....... 


never .strpok 


intment ate. place, 
than upon):entering the, harbour and: 
town of Ponce... The harbods is: poor, 


being shallow and very mueh expos 
to weeds and) thé: agitations ‘of ‘the sea. 
The’ land.all.sround - is. very low, m- 


clining to.marshiness, until you go north 
five or: six: miles; whérethere is 

he Harbour lies the ! 
célebrated” islet’ de’ Muertos,’”' 
or chest of thé dead. It is so called 


tain ‘chain ‘running: ‘east’ and west. 
the‘ south-east’ ‘of 


from its:resemblande to a coffia, im ap- 


from distance, The: 


marshes’ ate’ Covered with a low bush 


of vefy curious growth, which is com- 


mon in thé West Indies, the mangrove. 
Its roots grow down from the branches, 

shooting ‘very: ‘and 
forming, ‘to’ appearance,’ tripods; they’ 
have a véery strikilig aspect, as you look 
through a the a miles in length... 
South of the harbour, and distant be- 


tween.,three and four miles, is an islet. 


of interest to. the Protestant traveller. 


There is nothing remarkable in it, aris- | Y 


ing either: from: its: locality or: confor- 


mation; but isso: from the fact: that: 
Mother Church, in her zeal for 


Holy 
unity and’ purity, has consecrated it to 
be the receptacle of the mortal remains 
of those earns who may be unfortu- 
nate enough | 

in this region of bitter intolerance. 
have visited it twice; once by moon- 
light and.once during the day. Its area 
is perhaps ten acres. It lies low—so. 
much so'that in hurricane seasons the 
“‘mighty. waves of the sea” make a 


breach clear over it, although on the 


eastern part.a large embankmient of 
stones! and coral has been formed by 
the kind. industry of nature—and a 
large coral reef throws its mighty arms 
before it, in the same direction, for a 
defence. Its soil is nothing but coarse 


beach sand—yet. upon it grows a most 


splendid and large species of portulaca, 
enormous. prickly pears, and a mam- 
moth cactus—whose. name I regret I 
know. not—but which: looks most state- 
ly, and forms.a-solemn grove, shading 
kindly the dead which sleep at their 
roots' from the fierce heat of a tropic 
sun. Several lave been buried there, 
as may be seen from mounds not en- 
tirely destroyed by the. waves, and by 
the remaining tombstones and palli- 
sades which the affections of mourning. 
comradeg haye erected as their last pos-. 
sible tokens.of humanity. and regard. 
The place, gave rise to a.crowd of re-. 
flections.: .1t -was: the -burial-place: of 
youth. Perhaps:some dear and. only, 

though perhaps’ prodigal son, had es- 

caped parental restraint, hoping for and 


expecting a life to be made sweet and 


fi'ee in the full possession of self-enjoy- 
ment. Or perchance it were some sad 
widow's only son, on whom she leaned 
for present comfort, and to whom she 
But mor- 
that great frustrator of designs, 
him with his death-war- 
rant, and “sternly; executed it—and 
with it also the hopes, and fears, the: 
dreads and the delights which had ani- 
mated the victim, or had been created 
by him. Then it:was the burying-place' 
of the sailor—of the manly, the gener- 


ous, the daring, and the suffering. Per- 


haps he had been saved from a death 
later, but more lingering and torment- 
ing; ornotsosoon ended, but giving time 
to “prepare. to meet his God.” Yet 
we could not help the fear, lest he had 
had no one in the extreme hour of his 
dread and of his anxiety, to calm his 
soul and. cheer his situation, by direct- 
ing him to that living way that leads 
to where there shall be no more dis- 
solution. Then I could not but con- 
sider the cause that constituted this 
wild and solitary place, as the abode of 
the dead. It was the mandate of that 
Church which professes to be the only 
embodiment of the spirit and the pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ. Yet by this dis- 
play of -arrogance and inhumanity, 
manifesting that she knew very little 
of the doctrines or “Spirit of Christ.” 
Our Saviour’s parable of the good Sa- 
maritan, I thought possessed new in- 
terest, as condemning this pretended 
mother of churches as anti-christ, for 
she so diametrically contradicted the 
injunctions of that parable to tender- 
ness and hospitality toward strangers 
in distress, and owed to those of 
differing creeds. She wished, by this 
act, to be esteemed distinct and pure. 
But it was evidently that distinctness 
and purity which is merely outward 
and formal—that of the Pharisee’s self- 
esteemed righteousness, challenging all 
others to “stand off, for I am holier 
than ye’—while the Judge calls such 
conduct hypocrisy, and cries to the 

erpetrators, unto you!” How 
intolerant, how inhuman, how feigned 
and pretended, how unchristian, thought 
I, is that form of religion which dooms 
the inanimate bodies of those profess- 
ing but another creed, to a separation 
from dead papists of four or five miles 
across the sea! Can rancour and ill 
will, so open and malign, pursuing their 
objects even beyond the boundaries of 
life, proceed from that religion whose 
essential elements are love to God and 
love to man? While the sea winds 
Seemed saying no, my heart filled with 
both sorrow and disgust. But after all, 
this seemed a lovely and sacred spot. 
Men made no strife nor bustle here. 
The dead did not crowd each other— 
they were never disturbed to make 
room for increasing population: \Mor- 
tality did not seem so disagreeable from 
tokens of its sad and frequent, recur- 
rence. 
the place with victims, nor. had the 
mouldering deposits of a crowded city 
made it pestiferous by their festering 
remains. The sea breeze bore away 
it of every foulness. It seemed as though 
were the death summons made known 
to myself, and the place of my last 
resting*left to my own selection—that 


every exhalation, and its waves cleansed | 


I could choose no place more fitting or | 
ronge nial. But it. seemed most, pecu-. 
liarly appropriate to those who were: 
here, sailors themselves. 


chiefly buri 
as an indignity, it 
was-really a favour to them. The ill- 


ed: 


to sleep their “last sleep] WF 
P I expected to see a sweet, handsome 


e pestilence had not s d. 


desighs of enemies are frequently over- 
ruled for to the | of hs 
) Here ;lay the sailor, close ‘ta his own 
chosen’ and noble element—the ever- 
lasting type of his restlessness, 
The ses-winds and the sea-wayes united 
in.a chord of Iond, wild, yet subdning 


while they. seemed piping a constant 
requiem over these few lost sons of the 
Ocean King. It was a royal sound 
indeed—varied ever by the breakers 
over the different and numerous reefs 
around. And though I felt it was. 
lonely, by the side of a recent grave, 


to: which the soft moon rays had led | 


me through the solemn-looking cactus 


felt that these quiet resters had a 


which not a single Pontiff, even the 
richest in the spoils of persecution, 
had ever enjoyed. 
brave, but. unknown adventurers in 
your oquntry’s service! although your. 


fellow-men give you. no heed, and pro-. 
vide you no memorial, God has care of 


you. He has provided you with a dis- 
tinguished. mausoleum, and: attended 
your sleeping dust with his grandest 
messengers. These shall mourn for 
ou, while they chide those who would 
insult your ashes, and, catching up the 
‘burdenzof your woes and wrongs, shall 
bear them to your-own shores, remind- 
ing your distant countrymen of the 
debt of sympathy due to you from them. 

The town or city of Ponce is scarcely 
worthy, I have said, to be called a town. 


place. But really, all I found to ren- 
der it sweet was the vast quantity of 
sugar collected there. Some twenty 
vessels or more—and most of them 
wearing the stars and stripes—are .tak- 
ing in sugar for home; and the streets. 
and wharves are filled with hogsheads 
of it—some of which, indeed, are 
washed almost empty by continuing 
long in the rain. Notwithstanding it 
is such a vast depot of sugar, never a 
house or shed is erected, under which | 
to protect it from. sun orrain. Near 
the custom-house it is muddy with su- 
gar alone. Nor is there a single fin- 
ished wharf.. At one place there are 
some piles driven down, and partly 
levelled with stones, &c., but not for a 
foot or two of the top. In landing, 
you must climb ashore between the 
tops of the piles, and climb, too, amid 
such a stench and filth as are pro- 
foundly loathsome. Edibles—meats, 
vegetables, &c., are kept and sold in 
such places as would overcome the ap- 
petites of many used to marketing in 
America. But really, you have to go 
inland two or three miles to find. Ponce. 
Near the water business is done; but 
residences. are chiefly in the city pro- 
per. The road to it is very pleasant, 
passing through a level tract as rich as 
it is perhaps possible to make land. 
Sugar-cane grows with luxuriance, and 
is well cultivated. Some of the estates 
are worth $300 or $400 per acre, I am 
told, But when you come to the town, 
ou find nothing worth coming after. 
he fine shady road to it is more plea- 
sant by far. A square forms the centre, 
around which is built the city. But it 
is small in extent each way; and there 
are very few houses of respectable size 
and appearance. Most of them look 
squalid and poor: An indifferent gar- 
rison of lazy, ill-trained soldiers, I 
found on one side of the square. The 
sentries had left their post for the 
diversion afforded by some dispute be- 
tween a purchaser and trader in a 
neighbouring store. On one side of 
the square was 2 pillar, proudly decked 
with a Spanish crown, and inscribed 
pompously, ‘Plaza Mayor.” The 
architectural merits of this monument 
were equal (or nearly so) to the pillars 
we may frequently see under a good 
Dutch barn in Pennsylvania. In the 
the centre of the ‘ Plaza” stood the 
cathedral, dismal, and old looking, and 
in style pretty well in rey pe with the 
pillar before mentioned. n either 
side of the cathedral, and at short 
distances, were two huge wells, which 
struck me as remarkable, especially 
as my curiosity found them to be 
mounted with two large chain-pumps, 
the invention and manufacture of some 
good genius in New York. In a for- 
éign land it is pleasing to see almost 
any thing from home; but especially 
those things which indicate the supe- 
riority of our own country’s skill and 
intellect, contributing not merely to our 
national glory, but to the comforts and 
happiness of the human race. 

Another thing has afforded me much 
pleasure here. I have met with more 
birds familiar to us in the United 
States than I have in any other island 
of the West Indies before. The cheer- 
ful and well-known chirping of the 
sprightly martin greeted us as soon as 


we let go our anchor. I assure you it 
gave the place immediately quite a 
spicing and flavour of home. This lit- 


tle bird, always showing such attach- 
ment to man wherever he goes, does it 
here by visiting the ships, darting 
amongst their rigging, glad and joyous- 
ly, or in rest their high 
spars; and oftentimes he even takes 
advantage of some snug corner in one, 
remaining some time at anchor, to build 
his nest and rear his young. The sai- 
lors are very much delighted with these 
social visitors; and, indeed, they are 
with all social vists, and it is a pity 
that this trait in nautical character has 
not long since been used to their spi- 
ritual advantage. We also find here 
the red-winged blackbird, the kingbird, 
and the little, yellowish-green chirper 
that, I think, is the hempbird. Be- 
sides these, there are several other na- 
tive birds—as the pelican, of gigantic 
features, black, with a white head, and 
a beak capable of containing a gallon. 
I have been particular in the mention 
of these things, (though I hope not 
tedious,) to show she difference in the 
experience of travellers to the: same 
place. I was surprised to find one, 
who wrote especially for public infor- 
mation, (The Guide to the West In- 
dies,) to say of Porto Rico: “ Birds 
are few, both in number and species; 
you may travel whole leagues without 
seeing a bird, or even hearing a chirp.” 
I:have never before.seen so many birds 


in any other island. -And further, a 


party that went fowling, a few days. 


music, that passed to the very. heart, 


ove, and perhaps a little sad withal, 


grand and ample monument, which it | 
would Le sweet to share—and one 


Here rest you, | 


wit 


since, returned with 600 pigeons! | 
Again, the, same: writer says of the 
same place: “Almost all the other West 
India is ands are infested with snakes 


| and other noxious . Here there 


| 


| 


| 


are none.” I killed one the very first 
walk I took into the country; and the 
largest West India snake hate 
was on the islet, which we might , call. 
Heretic Island. This difference of ob- 
servation I do not pretend to recon- 
cile; but. those who write for general 
information should expand their in- 
quiries, and not force a.part to be the 
representative of a whole country. In 
several good, or nominally good autho- 
rities, it is asserted that snow is often 
found on the mountains. It would be 
advantageous to a tropical population 
to have snow; but I can gain no cor- 
roboration to the fact. Several tell 
me it is not so. Our Consul here, says 
he has resided in Porto Rico some. 
eighteen years, and has travelled all 
over the island, but. has never seen, or 
Religion here is, as I have already 
said, intolerant, and exclusively Rom- 
ish; I believe, by the way, the only 
intolerant religion in the world. Yet 
even here there appears a ray or two, 
indicating the dawning of something 
better; a spot or two of that sweet twi- 
light which the Spirit of prophecy 
seems sprinkling over the world—feed- 
ing the hopes of the Church, eager for 
a full gaze upon the blazing glory of 
the millennial day. ‘Fear not, little 
flock,” it shall come. The star and 
twilight are sure precursors of arising 
sun. As evidence of what I say, here 
are facts: A short time since, one 
could not reside here without openly 
abjuring his faith, and receiving bap- 
tism, and thus communion of the Rom- 
ish Church. Now, a person can live 
here, and privately enjoy his own reli- 
gious opinions. Formerly, you could 
not take ashore a Bible; now, with 
care, you can. A little while ago, a 
Protestant clergyman was considered 
as a proper mark for any incivility or 
injustice; now, he may travel with lit- 
tle fear of being incommoded. As I 
was about to come here, I was ear- 
nestly and anxiously entreated not to 
attempt to distribute a tract, or even 
to preach aboard an American ship. 
If I did, it was said, I might be treated 
as a spy, arrested, and sent to the 
Castle of St. Juan, there to expiate my 
sin by a martyrdom of death, or a 
long and ugly confinement. However, 
with God’s providential blessing, I have 
preached, and am yet at large; andI 
have left, on the very shores of Porto 
Rico, several hundred pages of tracts, 
without any infliction for my zeal in 
disseminating the seeds of the gospel. 
Aboard American and English ships 
we have had preaching, and most de- 
algeria prayer-meetings, all, I hope, 
not. 
of and even 
pride, as, under the protecting folds 
of his country’s flag, he preached the 
first Protestant sermon that had ever 
been preached in this land of intoler- 
ance. But why, why should not our coun- 
try afford us every where such protec- 
tion? It should, but often (and wrongly) 
doesnot. American citizens frequently 


| find abroad that their Government cares 


too little for their rights, or the breach 
of them. However, what the State 
will not do, Providence has and will. 
To Him we ought, therefore, constantly 
to look, and pray, and in him confide. 
“Fear not, but trust in Providence, 
wherever thou mayest be.” “For I, 
the Lord thy God, will hold thy right 
hand, saying unto thee; Fear not, I 
will help thee.” In this confidence I 
remain yours, &c. 


— 


; | For the Presbyterian. 
THE FIFTIETH PSALM. 

Let the listening earth attend, 

Let the heavens submissive bend, 

God himself as judge appears, 

Reverend King of ancient years. 

Lo, his guard is quenchless fire, 

Round him gather tempests dire, 

Raging winds and waves obey, 

Mountains quake and flee away. 


Hark! his voice of thunder hear; 
“Favoured Zion first draw near, 

Have ye sacrificed, and given 

Alms to men and tithes to heaven? 

Sanctified the Sabbath? prayed ? 

Trod my courts and homage paid? 
- Not for this will I reprove, 

Nor accept your proffered love. 


“Can ye gain with gold my grace, 
Or with works my righteousness? — 
Mine the herds among the hills 
Drinking from ten thousand rills ; 
Mine the wealth of flood and fold, 
Silver, gems, and hidden gold: 

He who loves and trusts in me— 
He shall my salvation see. 


“Now ye thoughtless worldlings come, 
Hear at length the sinner’s doom ; 
I have heard the scoff profane— 
I have lust and murder seen— 

I was silent, and ye thought 
That I saw and heard it not, 
Deeming me corrupt, like you, 
Blind and false and faithless too. 


“Silently I wait no more: 
As young lions when they roar, 
I will rend the rebel soul, 
I will tear the slanderous fool. 
Now consider this, repent | 
- Ere the hour of peace be spent; 
Bow the knee and worship God 


Lest ye die beneath his rod.” F. 


SHORT PRAYERS. 


One of the shortest and most com- 
prehensive prayers of modern times, 
said Sir William Wyndham, is that 
of a soldier before the battle of Blen- 
heim,—‘“‘ O God! if there be a God, 
save my soul, if I have a soul.” 
Bishop Atterbury, who was present, 
said he could produce a prayer as con- 
cise as that, and offered in similar cir- 
cumstances, but he thought in a much 
better spirit. It was that of a pious 
soldier, uttered immediately before an 
engagement: “O Lord! if in the hour 


LETTER FROM 


of battle I forget thee, do not thou for-— 


get me.”’ 


| JERUSALEM. 
Messrs.. Editors—Having just. re- 
ceived a letter from Jerusalem, and 
feeling an increasing interest in the 
success of the benevolent efforts of the 
writer, I.submit the enclosed extract 
to the attention of your readers, that 
those who love to ‘* favour the dust’’ of 
Zion may have an opportunity of unit- 
ing in the present efforts to aid her 
long-oppressed children. 7 
CuHarLes A. MINoR, 


bus a beanty. description, things always 


| 


Agent for Meshullam, 141 Spruce street, Philadelphia. | 


_ JERUSALEM, May 21, 1851. 
“My Dear Christian Friends—With 


full demonstrations of joy we received | 


your welcome letter, (dated March 10,) 
in answer to which I resume our com- 
munications. Every thing tends to en- 
courage me in this duty, while the facts 
to be related will convey some intima- 
tion of the steadfastness required in 
promoting every new and benevolent 
enterprise. The friends of Israel, on 
the other hand, could not have en- 
couraged a more worthy sphere of 
Christian labour, which is well. calcu- 
lated to usher in the blessed events re- 
corded in sacred history, ‘‘ when the 
fulness of the Gentiles shall come in, 
and so all Israel shall be saved.” 
With expectations such as these, and 
as a labourer in! common with my bre- 
thren, [am willing to clear the roads, 
and cut asunder the rocks, to prepare 
the “ highway,” and rejoice, though in 
so doing I should expire in view of 
their restored inheritence: In the glo- 
rious prospect before me,-it would be 
no less than murmuring against the 
Divine Providence—who through afilic- 
tions will ever prepare the hearts of 
his true servants for his purpose— 
should I reluctantly repeat the disap- 
pointments I have endured since our 
last interview, as they conduce finally to 
the most salutary results. * * * * * * * 
I will now describe minutely the pre- 
sent state of Artoss, where every thing 
so abundantly prospers, that jt leads me 
to conclude that my example and suc- 
cess will actuate my brethren to help 
in promoting this interesting labour. I 
have previously informed you that last 
winter my farm was immersed in a de- 
luge of water, in consequence of the 
rains having been so unremitted and 
protracted, that my cot was nearly lost 
in the inundation. Although this was 
calculated to discourage the most en- 
terprising, it was not long an obstacle 
to the intrepidity which, in like neces- 
sitous emergencies, has marked my 
course of life. With the few labourers 
then about me I set accordingly to 
work, contriving to recover what seemed 
to me the last fragments of my indus- 
try. However, by the assistance of 
Providence, I soon restored things to 
their former footing and pristine beauty. 


inaosgant and, lane raing did 
less havoc in the city, owing to which 


many houses crumbled to ruins, and 
every where about the town fragments 
of habitations strewed and closed the 
courtyards and open passages. But 
this season, however, was one of the 
rarest that has occurred in this coun- 
try on the annals of history. Many 
aged and experienced citizens assured 
me that for the space of eighty years. 
no such rains fell. In May (the pres- 
ent month) the heat has been such, 
that throughout every valley and plain 
you may observe the strong, brown 
Arab gathering and fanning the har- 
vest, not usually ripe even in June, 
(doubtless occasioned by the late plen- 
tiful rains!) My farm, however, ex- 
hibits the most striking and lively fea- 
ture in-all the neighbourhood; every 
thing is still in bloom, and from the 
summit of the mountains the valley 
displays the richest view of an earthly 
paradise. O, that there were united 
hearts and hands to assist in makin 

it indeed the seat of blessedness aan 
charity! The pomegranate, fig, peach, 
and pear enclose the sides in beauty, 


| and the fair vine enhances the salu- 


brious air of health and liberty. The 
productions of Artoss this year are in 
such abundance as baffles my dexterity 
in gathering for want of reapers. The 
sun has had such a beneficial effect on 
the moist soil, in restoring its solidity, 
that every thing tends to promise a 
compensating harvest of wheat, which 
remains to be gathered. The Pools of 
Solomon have this year displayed a 
beautiful sight, overflowing from the 
mouth, and thus conveying the water 
down the valley to Artoss. Thus this 
spot is seen on every side to abound 
with the choicest grants of nature, the 
blessings of that beneficent HAND who 
first gave to man freely of the in- 
crease of his labour, to disclose the 
worthiest feature (love) of His exten- 


/ sive attributes. 


As regards buying land, I am happy 
to inform you that plenty of ground can 
be moderately purchased, and that a 
firman from the grand Sultan has re- 
cently arrived to that effect. Indeed, 
political affairs do now constrain the 
Arab—who, being unable to pay the 
annual taxes—to dispose of a land 
acquired by unworthy conquest. Thus 
there is not only full prospect of pur- 
chasing the soil, but also of hiring the 
proprietors to labour on it. , 

I would thankfully express my grati- 
tude for the recent arrival of the £10 
you mentioned as contributed by*kind 
friends, and which I received through 
Messrs. Black & Co. of Beyroot. I 


have also received full information of © 


your boxes [shipped from New York 
March Ist, 1851,] being on the way to 
Jaffa. Let all those Christian friends, 
who are the donors of these liberal 
grants, rest perfectly assured that no 
innovation beyond what will best con- 
duce to my poor brethren’s welfare, 
and the extending my consistent plans 
on their behalf, shall be the aim of 
their humble servant, in his one desire, 
and self-same course of duty for them, 
omitting those secular and selfish views’ 
which compose the bane of the present age 

I humbly trust, dear friends, that 
you are convinced that I can never 
shrink from a purpose now become my 
duty, nor turn from a premeditated 
object, now, I trust, to be eventually 
established. I shall follow your direc- 
tions respecting the mill, trusting it will 
fully answer the purpose for which it 
was benevolently intended. 


t About Jerusalem, I can afford you 


assuming the same general character, 
although there is certainly a stir in the 
government highly favouring coloniza- 
tion. * *x* * * * 

The Jews become more attached and 
friendly to my undertaking, and Artoss 
continues to prove a blessing to man 
of them, whom I allow full liberty to 
supply their households with vegetables, 
alluring them by benevolent disinte- 
restedness to aid in promoting this 
prosperous cause. Notwithstanding the 
many fatal falls of this country into the 
hands of rapacious tyrants, and the de- 
solations of the past, how endearing is 
the thought, that much that remains to 
be fulfilled is written in her favour, and 
to be accomplished in leading her an- 
cient and despised sons to the indus- 
trial labour of cultivating and rebuild- 
ing their own fertile land. In glancing 
at the country in its present state, there 
is much to encourage and animate the 
disinterested labourer in the Lord’s 
vineyard, 

Such, dear friends, is the state of 
affairs, and my prospect is more en- 
couraging when I confidently rely; that 
one object animates you and me—a de- 
scendant of those whom your efforts 
have befriended in this sacred cause. 
Now, therefore, is the time of cheering 
the countenances of God’s servants, and 
of sending in anticipation of the blessed 
events, the heralds to proclaim, in the 
words of that admirable passage of holy 
writ, which inspires us to “rejoice with 
Jerusalem, and be glad with her,’ for 
*““the Lorp hath founded Zion, and the 
poor of his people shall trust in it.”’ 

And here, dear friends, I conclude 
with the united and best wishes of my- 
self and family to you, and to all our 
American friends, assuring you that I 
am ever willing to spend and be spent 
for the service of my brethren, as your 
and their devoted brother in Christ 
Jesus. JOHN MESHULLAM. 

Charles A. Minor. 


P. S. Kindly remember us to all 


those Christian friends who sent us. 


their individual salutations; may they 
be abundantly blessed for their good 
mind and will toward me, and may the 
Lord inspire them more and more with 
a love for his people. J. M 


For the Presbyterian. 
Universalism Nonplussed. 


If it is well to record instances 
where the faith of the gospel, looking 
to the infinite sacrifice on Calvary, has 
cheered and sustained the soul in its 
last conflict, and borne it up in tri- 
umph—it is well also to put on record 
those other instances, where specious 
and plausible error, after amusing its 
subject for perhaps a large part of a 
life-time, at length robs its victim of 


and aivaa h:— - | 
at the ‘aymg hour £0 keen regret and 


remorse of conscience. Instances of 
the latter class are, unhappily, not 
rare, and when well authenticated 


and remarkable in their details, and 


withal their subjects widely and on 
many accounts favourably known, the 
public, it would seem, have a clear 
right to be put in possession of them. 
They warn and instruct. 

Not many years since there lived in 
one of the river counties of New Jer- 
sey a physician, whose initials, G. L., 
will, doubtless, indicate him to many 
of your readers. Fond of society, 
jovial and pleasing in manners, kind 
and sympathizing in his nature, he won 
the favourable regard of a large circle, 
to whose confidence and intimacy he 
was admitted in tae discharge of the 
duties of his calling. Inclined to ar- 
gumentation, none of the more intelli- 
gent part of his scquaintances were 
left in doubt as to iis religious belief. 
He boldly declarea his assent to the 
pleasing doctrine 0’ the ultimate sal- 
vation of all, whether they have true 
faith in Christ ornot. For this opinion 
he would contend by the hour, ear- 
nestly, and with all the ingenuity and 
logic of which the suiject would admit. 
Many living can atest the truth of 
this statement. Tle writer of this 
will never forget along conference 
with Dr. L., at a caswl meeting on the 
road, in which, as wual, he brought 
forward his ever-readstheme. The ex- 
cellent minister who visited him when 
near his end, who ga‘e me the history 
of that solemn scene,and at whose re- 
quest I now offer it tothe public, on a 
certain occasion was detained in argu- 
ment with the Doct« till after mid- 
night. His influence may still tell on 
some of the living. -f the eye of any 
such should meet ths communication, 
it is commended to tleir serious atten- 
tion. 

Having lived rathe past the middle 
of life in the activ discharge of a 
laborious calling, D. L. became seri- 
ously ill of a diseas¢ that in the end 
proved fatal. Durng its slow pro- 
gress he had leisur' for the employ- 
ment of his mind, #tive and clear to 
the last, upon the feme on which it 
had so often exptiated. But the 
circumstances were now altered. In 
health it is easy » talk at random, 
and even to persude one’s self, in 
the absence of reaon, of what is ar- 
dently desired. Sich convictions will 
not stand sober inqiisition, when about 
to launch into the read future. So it 
proved here. My nformant, the Rev. 
J. T., hearing of tle serious illness of 
his friend and forner medical adviser, 
did not fail to visi him. ‘I am glad 
to see you,” said Jr. L. “ You must 
spend the night fith me. I want a 
long talk with yu. We have often 
talked together. ‘am soon to die. I 
feel it. want Oo say to you some 
things before I die The Bible is true. 
I believe it—evey word. My pious 
mother taught ve the right way— 
would that I had heeded her counsel! 
I have abused my reason. [I have 
sported with saced things. I have no 
faith in Universsism—none at all. It 
is not in the Bible. It is a delu- 


sion.” Much more he said to the 
same effect. is mind was active and 
sane. ‘ But,’ said my informant, 


“never did [witness greater solem- 
nity and earnetness. At his request 
I prayed with him. He wept like a 
child.”” Comrending him to the mercy 
of God, Mr. Tleft him. The next day 


he called on 4m again, on his return 


home, offered prayer, then parted from 
~— to see him no more till the great 
ay. 


For the Presby terian. 
PORTFOLIO SKETCHES. | 


BY C. FOSTER WILLIAMS. 
MAN BEFORE THE FALL. 


Unlike the other objects of crea- 
tion, which sprang into existence from 
nothing at the word of Jehovah, man 
was made from matter already created. 
The material of which he was formed 
was of the meanest nature; not of 
gold or silver, or the precious jewels 
of earth, but of the base dirt beneath 
our feet. Man was to be a compound 
being; made of two worlds—earth and 
heaven—body and soul—the seen and 
unseen—allied to worms, yet a part 
of Jehovah’s breath; he was fashioned 
from ‘‘the dust of the ground.” 

‘Thus was man’s body formed of 
base materials. There if lay, an in- 
animate mass, but beautifully perfect 
in its form. The eye was there; but 
it sparkled not. The ear was there; 
but no melodious sound had yet en- 
tered its delicate chambers. The lips 
and the tongue were there; but the 
one was sealed in solemn silence, and 
no smile had yet played around the 
other. The heart was also there; but 
it had never sent the warm blood 
coursing through the veins already 
made. Lifeless the body lay, and so 
must have remained for ever had not 
Gop breathed into it the breath of life, 
‘‘and man became a living soul.” His 
body is made from the “clods of the 
valley; but his soul is of a higher 
and nobler origin. It is stamped with 
Divinity, and owes its existence to the 
breath of Heaven. He was not made 
in the likeness of any creature; but in 
the image and likeness of the uncre- 
ated Creator; ‘‘a little lower than the 
angels’—‘“‘a little remove from di- 
vinity.’’ Christ alone was ‘the ex- 
press image of his person,’ because 


Christ was the eternal God; yet man 


had some very striking resemblance to 
his Maker, though it might be only like 
‘“‘the king’s impress on the coin.” 

Man was thus made, perfectly holy 
and happy, and had a home assigned 


him, the most lovely spot in all the]. 


world. His residence was in Eden, 
which signifies ‘*pleasant,’’ and not 
only in Eden, but in its choicest spot, 
‘“‘the garden of Eden.”’ This was his 
palace-home. Its star-decked roof 
was the azure vault of heaven; its 
walls were the towering trees of Para- 
dise; and its pavement, the green ver- 
dure of earth, studded with ama- 
ranthine flowers, which, like their lord 
and master, were undying in their 
nature, for man was immortal in body 
as well as" soul, Here was his home. 
darkened its _not yet 
and sudden peal of heaven’s artillery 
had not yet been heard, nor had the 
lightning’s vivid gleam shot athwart 
the midnight sky, making darkness 
still more visible. These things had 
not yet come in to mar the glory and 
felicity of man’s primitive condition. 
Holiness and happiness are inseparable 
twins—holiness is felicity itself. 

Man’s happiness consisted in his be- 
ing Heaven’s favourite. God, in very 
deed, did then dwell with man. He 
was crowned with honour and glory. 
‘‘Thus shall it be done unto the man 
whom the king delighteth to honour,” 
said a Persian monarch; but thus shall 
it be done unto the man whom the 
‘¢ King of kings’’ delighteth to honour, 
saith the great I Am: “TI will put my 
honour upon him, and crown him with 
excellent glory. He shall bear the 
image of the uncreated God. He shall 
be holy as the angels, and on his soul 
shall be impressed the likeness of his 
Maker. He shall be in a league of 
peace with heaven. In this garden of 
love will I cause him to dwell. His 
companions shall be the cherubim and 
seraphim: cherubic hosts shall be his 
attendants, and he shall be the highly- 
favoured of the Lord, the one whom 
the Eternal King himself delights to 
honour.” But, alas! man’s soul is 
now in ruins. ‘“ The crown has fallen 
his head,” “the gold is become 

im 


For the Presbyterian. 
Faithfulness to the Dying. 


Perhaps there is no part of a Chris- 
tian minister’s duty more difficult and 
more delicate, than that of visiting the 
sick and the dying. To know just 
when to speak, and just what to say, 
and just how to say it, often puzzles 
experienced servants of Christ, and 
sorely tries young men. If it seem 
to be duty to inform the sick or 
the dying of their dangerous condition, 
and the duty be too long neglected, or 
postponed, what a sad account is there 
to settle with conscience! And if the 
duty be honestly performed, how com- 
mon a thing is it, that we have a differ- 
ent account to settle with the friends of 
the dying, who are apt to think our 
faithfulness rudeness, or barbarity, if 
they do not accuse us of having hasten- 
ed the soul’s departure! Permit me to 
relate an instance in which neither of 
these was the case. I had just arrived 
in O— as stated supply for the Presby- 
terian pulpit, when I was informed of 
the illness of a female member of the 
church, whose physicians had give up 
all hope of her recovery. The flatter- 
ing nature of the disease an 
consumption) led her to entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion. I at once called to see 
her, and repeated my visits every other 
day. Her weakness and cough pre- 
cluded much conversation, but enough 
passed between us to assure me (when 
joined with what I had learned of her 
life) that she was an intelligent and 
consistent, though retiring Christian. 
I feared, however, lest when she found 
herself actually dying, she should be 
surprised and alarmed, and perhap: 
should sink in the deep waters. J 
decided, therefore, that it was my 
duty to convince her of her real situ- 
ation, and accordingly made a visit witk 
this object specially in view, but a fit o 
coughing prevented an interview. Im 
pressed with the importance of. the mat - 


ter, I went: again the next: day, anc 


finding her unusually comfortable, soon 
stated in plain terms the reason of my 
er, and then did all I could to per- 
suade her of her real position, assigning 
among other reasons, that it was de- 
sirable that her lamp should be trimmed 
before the light of the day left her; it 
was desirable that she should have at 
least as much special preparation for 
the marriage supper of the Lamb, as 
for a communion season on earth; and 
that the world’s estimate of her testi- 
mony to the sustaining power of grace 
would be greatly weakened, if they sup- 
posed her to be still expecting to re- 
cover. She received my commmunica- 
tion calmly, and thanked me, promising 
to consider all I had said, __ 

At ten o'clock that same night I 
was sent for. ‘‘The bridegroom was 
coming.’’ She was inquiring for me 
as I entered the room. As I took my 
~~ by the bed-side, grasping my 

and she said, ‘‘You were here this 
afternoon, we did not think alike then.”’ 
“No,” I replied, we do now.” 


Yes,” she said, were right; 


when you left I asked for a looking 
glass, then I saw it.”” ‘Well, Mrs. B. 

spoke very plainly to you, and per- 
haps some think I erred in doing so, 
what do you think?” Making a con- 
siderable effort (for her voice was fast 
failing) she replied with energy, ‘Zo 
be sure you did right, you only did 
your duty.” 

She remained conscious until a mo- 
ment before she ceased to breathe, and 
to the last manifested perfect compo- 
sure and serenity, giving repeated ex- 
pression to her confidence in Christ’s 
perfect obedience and atoning death as 
the only ground of her hope. 

I have often since thought that such 
testimony from a dying saint might 
=o. one to bear much unjust re- 
proach when incurred in the perform- 
ance of a similar duty. 

The lady’s husband, an eminent phy- 
sician, but not a religious man, who was 
present at the afternoon’s interview, 
seemed sincerely grateful to me for 


been one of my fast friends. 
| THE ABBE G. 


— 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Messrs. Editors—My attention was 
recently called to an article in your 
paper, May 29th, apparently editorial. 

n that article you admit the separa- 
tion that occurred in the Presbyterian 
Church, by which it was divided in- 
to two bodies, denominated Old-school 
and New-school, to have been neces- 
sary; and express it as your belief that 
it has been overruled, by Divine Provi- 
dence, for the glory of God, and the 
good of the world. You rejoice in the 
separation. In a subsequent part of 
the article is found this assertion: “‘ But 


the differences in 


pline.”’ 

This asserted fact ought not to pass 
without notice. You will, therefore, 
allow me to express my belief, that it 
is not a fact; and to offer a few reasons 
on which my belief is founded. 

1. As early as 1819, the writer, 
knowing what diversity of doctrine 
was preached within the bounds of the 
Presbyterian Church, and how it im- 
paired the unity of action in her opera- 
tions, bore his public testimony against 
these evils, and endeavoured to arouse 
her to the enforcement of the great 
principles incorporated in her Constitu- 
tion, for the very purpose of preserving, 
first her purity, and then her peace. 

2. The difficulties that occurred in 
the ecclesiastical courts of the Presby- 
terian Church, and agitated them so 


mournfully for many years, he knows 


originated in the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia, in 1830, when the late venera- 
ble Dr. Green nobly insisted on the 
right of the Presbytery to examine a 
certain sermon that had been laid be- 
fore Presbytery, and determine whether 
its erroneous contents would not justify 
them in refusing to allow the prosecu- 
tion of a call. The writer was a mem- 
ber of the Presbytery, and gave a full 
and unreserved expression of his views 
on the subject under discussion. 

3. To refresh his memory, he has 
looked over the minutes of the General 
Assembly, and finds that the acts of 
that Presbytery were carried up to the 
Synod, and by the Synod referred back 
to the Presbytery, with instructions to 
do what duty required to be done in the 
case; that the subject came before the 
General Assembly at different times 
and in different forms; and continued 
to agitate the Church till the year 1837, 
when that supreme judicature adopted 
decisive measures in regard to the Plan 
of Union of 1801, and exscinded seve- 
ral Synods on account of errors in doc- 
trine. 

That year the General Assembly 
published a list of doctrinal errors pre- 
vailing in parts of the Church, against 
which they testified and warned the 
Church. (Min. pp. 468, 469.) 

In the letter of that same 
year, the Assembly, after having speci- 
fied some of these errors, say, ‘‘ they 
form, in fact, another gospel; and it is 
impossible for those who faithfully ad- 
here to our public standards, to walk. 
with those who adopt such opinions, 
comfort or confidence.” 

Ves see, sir, that you and the Gene- 
ral Assembly are wide apart as to mat- 
ter of fact. 

My opinion, formed on an intimate 
acquaintance with the affairs of the 
Presbyterian Church from the begin- 
ning of this century, and a review of 
the records of the General Assembly 
made during those troublesome times, 
is this: Had no minister of the Presby- 
terian Church preached doctrines in- 


consistent with her standards, her peace 


would not have been disturbed; and that 
the introduction and promulgation of 
great and radical errors within her 
bounds, roused her to a sense of dan- 
ger; and, finally, after a long and pain- 
ful struggle with errorists, led to the 
adoption of those decisive measures that 
restored her purity and re-established 
her peace. | 

A correct view of the fact in question 
is due, not only to the honour of the 
Presbyterian Church, but to the welfare 


\ 


of the Reformed Dutch Church. 
A Frrenp To 


what I then said, and has ever since 


| 


The Annual Report of the Board of 
Publication, presented to the General 


Assembly at St. Louis, Missouri, gave. 


a detailed account of the operations of 
the preceding year, of which we give 
the following abstract: 


During the year the Board have 
added to their catalogue 19 new Books, 
of which they bave printed 33,800 co- 
pies; 12 new 12mo Tracts, of which 
56,000 copies have been printed; 5 
new 18mo Tracts and Catechisms, of 
which 10,000 copies have been printed. 
They have also printed 20,000 copies 
of the Family Almanac for 1851, and 
20,000 Psalms and Hymns, diamond 
64mo. The whole number of copies 
of new publications issued during the 


—_ is 139,800. The new editions of — 


ooks and Tracts printed from stereo- 
type plates amount to 290,500 copies. 
Total number of Books and Tracts pub- 
lished during the year, 430,300; being 
an increase of 46,800 copies over the 
issues of last year. 

The Report shows a large increase 
over the receipts of former years. The 
donations to the colporteur fund, from 
which the salaries and donations of col- 
porteurs are paid, are larger by more 
than 50 per cent. than A of last 
year, whilst the sales exceed those of 
ast year by $17,500. The sales for 
the year ending 1849 were $29,000; 
for the year 1850, $42,000; and for 
the year just closed, $60,000. Total 
receipts of the year from all sources, 
$80,987.52. 

The Board have been enabled, to 
Some extent, to respond to numerous 
solicitations for donations. When the 
churches shall have furnished the ade- 
quate funds, much more may be accom- 
plished in the gratuitous circulation 
of books and tracts. There have been 
granted to needy ministers 1136 vol- 
umes; feeble churches 734 volumes; 
Sabbath schools 1301 volumes; hospi- 
tals and other humane institutions 171 
volumes ; literary and theological insti- 
tutions 243 volumes; ships of war and 
military stations 222 volumes; individ- 
uals for gratuitous distribution 717 vol- 
umes, in addition to 250,000 pages of 
tracts. Donations have also been made 
through the Board of Foreign Missions 
of books and tracts to the amount of 
$500, and by colporteurs of 5525 vol- 
umes and 528,154 pages of tracts. 

The whole number of colporteurs em- 
— in the course of the year has 
een one hundred and _ twenty-five. 
Their fields of labour have occupied 
twenty-four States, as follows:—Con- 
necticut, 5; New York, 17; New Jer- 
sey, 7; Pennsylvania, 13; Maryland, 
2; District of Columbia, 1; Virginia, 
8; North Carolina, 9; South Carolina, 
3; Georgia, 7; Florida, 2; Louisiana, 


1; Texas, 4; Arkansas, 1; Missis- 


dx, 


1; Michigan, 1; Missouri, 1; Wiscon- 


sin, 1. 
The Synods of Virginia and Pitts- 
burgh still conduct their own operations 
under a distinct organization, but are 
practically auxiliary to the Board. 

The results of the year show that the 
Board has never before been in so pros- 
perous a condition. Its publications 


are finding favour amongst almost all | 


who love the truth as it is in Jesus. 


THE TWO HOUSES. 


I once knew arich man who deter- 
mined to have a very large and beauti- 
ful house built for himself. He bought 
a lot of ground in a beautiful part of 
the city, and took great pains to have 
the house built in the best manner. 
There were many spacious rooms and 
wide halls. It was planned so as to be 
warm in winter and cool in summer. 
No expense was spared to have it as 
comfortable and complete a dwelling as 
could be made. No doubt he a fir 
forward to many years of enjoyment in 
his new and elegant house. 

At the same time that this large 
house was preparing for himself and 
family, he had another built for them. 
And there was a great difference be- 
tween the two. For the second house 
had but one small room for the whole 


| family, and that room was mostly under 


ground. It had, indeed, strong walls, 
and was built of marble, but it had no 
windows, and but one small door, and 
that was made of iron. What a con- 
trast there was between ¢he wide and 
lofty mansion, so bright and handsome, 
and the low building under the willow 
tree, which one would scarcely notice! 
Yet these two houses were built for the 
same people. The one was for the 
living family; the other for the dead. 
For the low house under the tree is the 
vault into which their bodies are to be 
placed, as one after another shall be 
called away from life. 

The vault was soon finished, and it 
was ready long before the large house. 
And into which of them do you think 
the rich owner himself went first to take 


uphisabode? Strange as it may seem, 


he was ready for the vault before the 
fine dwelling« was ready for him; and 
many months before the spacious rooms 
of the new house were fit to be inhabit- 
ed, its builder was laid in the narrow, 
dark, and cold apartment, which he will 
not leave until the earth shall give up 
its dead at the last day. 

This is a fact which ought to fix the 
attention of the young. To you, every 
thing in life seems bright and happy, 
and promising great enjoyment, and 
you forget its end, or imagine it is too 
far off to be thought of. e house of 
the living is so large and beautiful, that 
it hides from our sight the house of the 
dead. But remember, that like the 
man I have been telling you of, you may 
have to lie down in the silent grave be- 
fore you have entered upon the plea- 
sures of life which you are expecting. 
If you will be wise, you will live and 
act in such a manner as to be prepared 
both for life and death; to enjoy the 
one, and not to fear the other. The 
Saviour has declared, ‘*‘ Whosoever liv- 
eth and believeth in me shall never die.”’ 
This is true in the most important sense 
possible. The true believer, whose sins 
are pardoned, and who is accepted in 
Christ, has the promise of a house 
which is not made with hands, but is 
eternal; not in this perishing world, but 
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asleep on earth, and awake with Gods, 
Mentor. 


THOPRESBYTERIAN. 


“BATUORDAY, July 19, 1851. 
Published st No. 144 Chestnut street, South side, 
- 285 Broadwa -Three 
lard per yous, oF Dellare tnd 
when paid in advance. rey 


comma- 
nications in type . have been necessarily . 
laid over this week. The collection from: 


at 


the Rev. J. J. Brownson for the Colonize- : 


tion Society bas been paid over. 


Minorss or THE GeneraL 
We are informed by the Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly, that the Minutes 
will be ready for delivery in a week from 
this time. If Presbyteries, instead of indi- 
viduals. would send to him the post office 
stamps to pre-pay the postage for the Min- 
utes, it would be a great saving of labour 
to him. Without pre-payment the Minutes 
cannot be sent. 


— 


Commencement oF Cor- 
LEGE.—We direct attention to an article 
from a correspondent in another column, 
in reference to the Commencement at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
which takes.place on Wednesday next, 
28d inst. The address before the literary 
societies will be delivered at three o’clock, 
P. M. on Tuesday, 22d inst. by Stacy G. 
Potts, Esq. of Trenton, New Jersey. On 
the morning of the 23d the Rev. Dr. D. 
V. McLean will be inaugurated as Presi- 
dent, and the Rev. George Burrowes as 
Professor of Languages of the College. 
The inaugural address of the President 
will be delivered in the morning, and that 
of the Professor in the afternoon, after 
which the commencement exercises will 
take place. 


— 


PresByYTERIAN Boarp oF Foreien Mis- 
sions.—The Rev. John E. Freeman and 
wife, of the Allahabad mission, sailed from 
Boston for Calcutta on the 10th inst. in 
the ship Marcellus. Mr. Freeman has 
been in this country about fifteen months, 
and now returns to his field of labour with 
health fully restored. 

The Rev. William H. McAuley, of the 
Furrukhabad mission, has recently re- 
turned home with his family, on account 
of his health. Ele expects to be engaged 
for the present in the service of the Board 
at the South. 


—_—— 


BisticaL Repertory ror Juty.—Alto- 
gether, this is an excellent number of this 
Quarterly. The various articles are writ- 
ten with skill and learning, and will com- 
mend themselves to intelligent readers. 
We indicate the titles: Ist. Inspiration 
and Catholicism, being a very seasonable 
and elaborate discussion of the subject of 


GHURCH OF ENGLAND. |, 
‘An interesting debate occurred in the Eng- 
lish Flouse of Commons on Ist.inst. on a mo- 
tiop of the Marquis of ‘Blandford to remedy : 
the “ spiritual destitution existing through- 
out England -and Wales.” The Marquis 
drew a gloomy picture of the spiritual des- 
titutions of thé metropolis and other parts 
of the kingdom, but in all his statistics he 


was: careful to leave out of view all the 
| Dissenting churches and ministers. All 


that class. of population which was not 
connected with the Establishment, but 
which found infinitely better religious in- 
struction elsewhere, were in a state of 
heatheniem, with their souls uncared for! 

Mr. Hume, who is always ready with 
his statistics, took up the Marquis, and 
gave a few very plain explanations, as fol- 
lows : 3 

“The noble lord had ignored any reli- 
gious body but the Church of England, 
and had treated them as non-existent. 
Taking only Lancashire and Wales, he 
found, from Mr. Baine’s tables of 1841, 
that the population of Lancashire was then 
1,667,000; and the number of Episcopal 
churches was 189, with 114,436 sittings; 
while the number of Dissenting chapels 
was 544, with 290,547 sittings. In Wales, 
at the same period, the population was 
911,321; the number of Episcopal churches 
in North Wales was 309, and of chapels 
belonging to the Dissenters, 430. 

From these statistics the noble lord would 
perceive that he had given but a very par- 
tial view of the amount of actually ex- 
isting provision for spiritual instruction. 
Throughout the manufacturing districts, 
where the population had increased most 
rapidly, the number of Dissenting chapels 


had increased in proportion; therefore the 


noble lord’s statements must be taken with 
allowance.”’ 

He also touched on the horrible abuses 
of the Established Church, and the fearful 
truth was exposed that the working clergy, 
the poor curates, upwards of 5000 in num- 
ber, received for their support two millions 
of dollars, out of a church revenue of more 
than eighteen millions, the balance of which 
went to the lordly loungers! How can a 
Christian, a follower of the humble Saviour, 
support such an iniquitous system ? 

Sir B. Hall, who seemed to be prepared 
for the debate, came forth with the follow- 
ing statistics, which still more fully expose 
the monstrous iniquity embodied in the 
Establishment, for the overthrow of which 
it seems to be a Christian duty to pray. 
We give the various sums in pounds ster- 
ling, which our readers can reduce to dol- 
lars by multiplying them by five. Let them 
be carefully pondered, that we in this land 
of gospel light may better understand the 
nature of an established religion ! 


“There were 700 livings in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor, whilst the number of liv- 
ings in the patronage of four bishops was, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 174; Bishop 
of Durham, 61; Bishop of London, 127; 
and Bishop of Winchester, 86; in all 448 
livings.. ‘The benefices in the bestowal of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury alone were 
worth no less than 80,000/. Now, taking 
that sum ata moderate number of years 
purchase, the million of money required for 
church extension might at once be raised by 
the sale of the Canterbury benefices. 

The see of Canterbury had a gross in- 
come in the last seven years of 210,834/. ; 
York, 100,468/.; London, 123,985/.; Dur- 
ham, 207,562/.; Winchester, 101,130/.; in 


town, and it farhished a good exemple of 
what was reqtired to be done before the 
people were called on to dargely 
in order to found new churches. Of Wis- 
beach, the Rev. H. Fardell was vicar; 
value of living, Wisbeach, St. Peter’s, 


}- 13112. 108,.; St. Mary’s, 879/.; total 2190/. 


10s. Absent about six months in the year. 
Is also. prebendary of Ely, 700/.; and vicar 
of Waterbeach, 500/.; total, 3390/. 10s. 

Of Wisbeach, St. Mary’s, the popula- 
tion was 1600; no resident clergyman. 
And ‘these -he obtained because he was 
son-in-law to Bishop Sparkes. Walsoken, 
the Rev. J. Black, rector, non-resident, 
value 12937. lls. 4d. ‘Lemington, Mr. 
Sparkes, rector, non-resident; value, 2099/. 
canon of Ely,‘700/.; rector of Gunthorpe, 
534/.; total, 333/.; son of a former bishop. 
Emneth: the Rev. Mr. Jackson rector, 
non-resident; value, 2990/.; prebendary of 
Christ Church, Brecon. St. Giles’s: the 
Rev. Mr. Watson rector, non-resident ; 
value, 1200/.; this gentleman resides in 
Germany, and pays his curate only 120/. 
per annum; population 900, very few of 
whom attend the church. St. Mary’s: the 
Rev. Mr. Bouverie rector, non-resident; 
value, 1200/. prebend of Lincoln, 1000/.: 
rector of Woolbrading, 227/.; total, 2327/. 
Five clergymen receiving 11,143/. 11s. 4d., 
not doing any duty; and one clergyman 
receiving 3390/. 10s., and doing duty when 
it suited his convenience. : 

The mover had leave to bring in his 
motion, it being understood that Mr. Hume 
would hereafter offer an amendment.” 


— 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, in a letter from 
Antwerp, says: 

‘It is one of the national customs, both 
in Belgium and Holland, to plant the roads 
with trees—securing comfort to the travel- 
ler, protection from the sun’s rays to ani- 
mals, while excellent timber is raised in 
abundance for the construction of bridges, 
and for public necessities. Between the 
city of Brussels and Waterloo is one con- 
tinuous magnificent forest of lofty beeches, 
the shafts free of all limbs, 40, 50, 60, and 
80 feet. For miles in succession, the tops 
of these magnificent trees meet over the 
track at an elevation of perhaps from 90 to 
100 feet, in the form of a Gothic arch, com- 
pletely intercepting the sun’s rays. It is 
not unlike passing through some of the 
large cathedrals which are found strewed 
in profusion all over this theatre of former 
human activity and present moral deteriora- 
tion.” 

How beautiful such a custom, and how 
worthy of imitation! Trees are among 
God’s most glorious and useful works. 
How refreshing to the eye their verdure, 
and how restorative to exhausted nature 
their shade! In the great economy of na- 
ture, how many important and useful pur- 
poses do they answer! It argues a besotted 
mind to hew them down where, without 
any interference with the imperative claims 
of agriculture, they might remain to orna- 
ment. Yet how different is the practice in 
many parts of our country! Look at our 
farm-houses broiling in the sun, without a 
tree to shelter them. Look at our villages, 
with dusty streets, fainting under the influ- 
ence of a summer’s sun, and without a tree 
to grace their avenues! We speak espe- 
cially of some of the towns and villages of 
Pennsylvania with which we are most con- 
versant. And look, too, at the suburbs of 
our cities, where the first step of tmprove- 
ment is to cut down all the trees! And yet 
every house, every village, every suburb 


- 


the semi-infidel views of Professor Scherer. 
2d. A pleasant notice of Peter Collinson 
the amateur Botanist, and of Bartram, the 
the Botanist so well known to Pennsylva- 
nians. $d. An important discussion sug- 
gested by Kurtz on the Old Covenant. 
4th. A very readable article on the Reli- 
gious History of the Slavonic Nations. 
Sth. A peculiarly discriminating notice 
of Fairbairn’s works, particularly his Ty- 
pology. 6th. Review. of Proceedings of 
the last General Assembly. Short notices 
of recent publications, and literary intel- 
ligence. 


Dr. Junxin.—“A young minister,”’ in 
writing to us, very strongly urges us to re- 
mind Dr. Junkin of a conditional promise 
made by him in his work on Justification, 
to discuss the subject of the Human Will. 
His words were :—“ Should the providen- 
tial call for its discussion exist, after this 
undertaking shall have been completed, 
as it does now, the writer purposes to turn 
his thoughts in that direction.” We agree 
with the young minister, that Dr. Junkin 
possesses peculiar qualifications for enga- 
ging in such a discussion, and that a book 
from his pen would be “a valuable addi- 
tion to the library of theological students 
and young ministers, and might be of great 
use to some who are even old in the min- 
istry.” 


Derininc unis Position.—Mr. O. G. 
Wheeler, who was left in so miserable a 
minority in the General Convention of 
Vermont, on a motion of his to abandon all 
future correspondence with the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, on 
account of its tolerating slavery, and who 
afterwards renounced all connection with 
the Convention because they would not 
follow his sage advice, has thought it im- 
portant that the world should know his 
position. He seems to suspect (and not 
without good reason) that he may have 
rendered himself ridiculous by his ultraism, | 
and it is really a pity that he did not con- 
tent himself there and enjoy his sense of 
personal sacrifice in its solitary grandeur. 
But he is not quite as much of a martyr as 
he supposes. His mamifesto gives abun- 
dant evidence in its self-laudation and in 
its sarcastic ridicule of his former brethren, 
that he possesses a large share of self- 
sufficiency, no small amount of wounded 
pride, and a very strong wish not to be left 
unnoticed in the lurch into which he has 
thrown himself. | 


= 
— 


New Cuourcues in Prrrssurce.—The 
edifice of the Fifth Presbyterian church 
(Rev. Mr. West’s) is under roof. Our 
readers will recollect that it was destroyed 
by fire some months ago. We also learn 
that the edifice in process of erection for 
the Sixth Presbyterian church of Pittsburgh 
(Rev. Dr. McKinley’s) is in an advanced 
state, and the lecture room may be occu- 
pied in a short time by the congregation. 


— 


Bie Worps anp Larcr Promises.—A 
certain person in New York confidently 
advertises that he can cure a class of intract- 
able diseases by his new system of ‘ Mo- 
torpathy, or the Statuminating Vitalizing 
Motion !” 


might say that the result of the whole was 
a gross income in seven years of 1,535,976. 
The net income was 1,344,170/.; and the 
average on seven years gave each see a net 
income of 192,0247. But that was only the 
archiepiscopal and episcopal property. The 


fines upon leases were calculated to amount - 


in seven years—leases on lives and terms 
of years—to 636,387/. Now he held when 
fines were taken on leases the church was 
robbed of a certain amount of property. 
The Bishop of Winchester alone was 
shown to have received 20,000I. in fines in 
the last year. Some years ago it had been 
determined that, when the sees should lapse 
a septennial return should be made, and that 
the bishops should have fixed incomes, 
ranging from 42001. to 15,0001. a year. 


tering a see where the income was greater 
than 15,0007. should pay over the surplus 
to the ecclesiastical commissioners, and 
cases where the see did not yield 42001. a 
year, the deficit should be paid by the com- 
missioners. 

Now what had occurred in six sees in 
seven years:—In Chester the Bishop should. 
have 42001. a year; whilst in seven years 
he had received 30,6257. The Bishop of 
St. David’s, with 4500/7. a year, in seven 
years received 39,000/.; the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, with 4500/2. received 39,5711. In 
Oxford, Rochester, and Salisbury, the result 
was about the same. So that in seven 
years these bishops received a gross sum of 
170,4001., or 28,2677. more than they were 
entitled to receive. 

There were bishops who, having specu- 
lated in their sees, and being disappointed, 
had certain sums to pay over to the ecclesi- 
astical commissioners. He found the see 
of York owed to the commissioners 23171.; 
St. Asaph’s, 16612.; Bath and Wells 3495/. 
which had been paid; and Ely, 92421.; 
making in all due from three bishops to 
the commissioners no less than 14,225/. 
And if any person would look at the re- 
turns, they would be astonished to see how 
gentlemen could suffer themselves to be 
dunned in the manner these bishops had 
been by the secretary of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

In May, 1837, it had been decided by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the bish- 
ops being consenting parties, that the in- 
comes of future bishops of London and 
Winchester should be fixed respectively at 
10,0007. and 70007. a year. In 14 years 
the Bishop of London should have received 
140,000/., but he had received 257,0001. 


The Bishop of Winchester should have re- . 


ceived 98,000/. in 14 years, and had re- 
ceived 151,1662. Sw that these two pre- 
lates had taken in 14 years between 100,- 
000/. and 200,000/. more than they them- 
selves considered sufficient for their mainte- 
nance. 

It might be said they were bishops of the 
old foundation, and as such the new income 
was not to apply to them, it being applica- 
ble only afier the avoidance of the see. 
That was perfectly true according to act of 
parliament. But when they considered the 
nature of the office held by a bishop, and 
also that the Bishop of London was always 
seeking money for church gL it 
would be more satisfactory did he confine 
himself to the appointed income. 

Under the new foundation of 1836, the 
Bishop of Durham was appointed at 8000/. 
a year. In 14 years he should have re- 
ceived 112,000/, instead of which he had 
received 191,658/. So that taken in con- 
nection with the Bishops of London and 
Winchester, these three prelates, in 14 
years, had deprived the Church of upward | 
of a quarter of a million of money. These 
were facts that could not be got over, be- 
cause they were contained in the report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and cer- 
tified as correct by the bishops themselves. 
Now, it might be apposite to look at the 
manner in which the duties were perform- 
ed in reference to the sums _ 

He would go through four dioceses in dif- 


ferent parts of England. He would begin 


with the diocese of Ely; first take the 
parish of Wisbeach, which adjoined the 


It 
was also arranged that each bishop, on en-. 


of our forest. 


DisPLacEMENT.—The Rev. Dr. Ayde- 
lott, and, as it now appears, the Rev. Al- 
bert Helffenstein, have recently renounced 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Ohio, and Bishop 
McIlvaine, as bound by an episcopal canon, 


| has formally displaced them from the min- 


istry of the Episcopal Church. 


Capitat Punisument.—A French wit, 
in referring to the earnest efforts to abolish 
the punishment of death for murder, point- 
edly remarked, “that if the infliction of 


the pain of death is to be done away with, 


the murderers ought to set the example.” 
Very good. Let murderers abstain from 
taking the lives of their fellow men, and 


then we will advocate the abolition of 
-hanging—but not till then. | 


Literary DecreEs.—At the recent com- 
mencement of Centre College, Kentucky, 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred on twenty-nine young gentlemen 
composing the graduating class; the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. 
James C. Barnes of Perryville, Kentucky, 
and on the Rev. W. W. Hill, editor of the 
Presbyterian Herald; and the degree of 
Doctor of Laws on the Hon. John Hemp- 
hill, Chief Justice of the State of Texas, 
and on the Hon. Thomas B. Monroe of 
Frankfort, District Judge of the United 
States Court and Professor in the Louisiana 
Law School at New Orleans. 


Grelesiastical Record. 


The Rev. John Cross was installed pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church of Middle- 
town, Dauphin county, Pennsylvania, on 
Thursday the 26th ult. by a committee of 
the Presbytery of Carlisle, on which occa- 
sion the Rev. George Morris preached the 
sermon and propounded the constitutional 
questions, and the Rev. Joseph A. Murray 
delivered the charges to the pastor and 
people. This church was organized last 
October under flattering auspices. The 
field is large and promising, and the pros- 
pects of usefulness encouraging. Within 
a circuit of a mile there is a population of 
about three thousand, comparatively few 
of whom are enlisted in the cause of the 
Redeemer as members of his mystical 
body. In the community are indications 
of industry, wealth, and growing prosperi- 
ty. The number who constitute the new 
organization is small, but their hearts are 
large; the spirit of prayer, benevolence, 
and evangelical intelligence is theirs, and 
they are deeply interested in the perma- 
nent success of this praiseworthy enter- 
prise. May the great Head of the Church 
give efficiency to their efforts, and may 
their fondest hopes be fully realized. The 
deserving pastor has their cordial support 
and co-operation, as well as the hearty 
good will of others who, as yet, are not 
members in full communion of the little 
church. May the Lord add to it from time 
to time such as shall . be saved, and to him 
be all the glory. | 

On the 26th ult. the Presbytery of St. 


| 


Clairsville ordained Mr. Robert Armstrong Tih 
as an evangelist. The Rev. James Alex- 


ander preached the sermon, and the Rev. 
John Moffat presided and gave the charge 
to the evangelist. 7 

The Presbytery of Allegheny, in session 
at Portersville, on the 25th ult. licensed 
Mr. Robert E. Williams, a graduate of 
the Western Theological Seminary, to 
preach the gospel. 

The Mount Pleasant Presbyterian church 
at Sing Sing, New York, have given a 
unanimous call to the Rev. Wilson Phra- 
ner of the Presbytery of New York to be- 
come their pastor. Mr. Phraner has sig- 
nified his acceptance, and will enter on his 
pastoral duties on the first Sabbath in next 
month, August. 

The Rev. L. H. Christian has accepted 
a call from the First Presbyterian church 
of Camden, New Jersey, to become their 
pastor, and has entered upon his duties. 
Correspondents will please address him at 
Camden, New Jersey. 

The Rev. James Richards, D.D. who 
has been preaching for several weeks in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, has returned to 
the North, but is to resume his labours in 
the Second Presbyterian church (late Rev. 
Mr. Stanton’s) about the Ist of November. 
His address for the summer will be No. 91 
Pine street, New York, care of E. C. 
Richards, Esq. 

The post office address of the Rev. 
John M. McLees is Greenwood, Abbeville 
district, South Carolina, instead of Wood- 
ville—the name of the post office having 
been changed. 


— — 


A LETTER ON THE WING. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


 Gzszva, New York, July 10, 1851. 

Messrs. Editors—I promised you a 
stray arrow during my short summer tour 
of. recreation, and have a few moments to 
discharge it from this point. My route 
since leaving home has led me over the 
New York and Erie railway, and thence 
to Buffalo and up Lake Erie. That stu- 
pendous railway is the eighth wonder of 
the world. Such Cyclopean masonry— 
such spanning of dizzy chasms, down into 
which you look for an hundred feet before 
you see the dark tops of the hemlocks be- 
neath you—such whirling along the verge 
of precipices (at first sight about like roll- 
ing yourself on the eaves of Girard Col- 
lege in a volocipede for ticklishness)—such 
picturesque villages nestling among the 
hills, Binghampton being the most beauti- 
ful—and such an appetite as you get in 
the cool bracing air, of all this I have no 
time or skill to write. Send off some of 
your parched and dusted citizens in this 
direction, if they would see how the Crea- 
tor has built his everlasting hills, and how 
ever-busy man has spanned them with his 
network of iron. 

Of Buffalo I need not write, and of Nia- 
gara I cannot. When gazing at the cata- 
ract no man of truc feeling wishes to speak, 
and coming away he feels how idle and 


empty are all words of description. Two 


days spent in gazing on the green slide of 
tere. and listening to ghe ocean-vniccs 

t rough the quiet ‘solemn Sight, 
unfitted me for the ordinary routine of tra- 
vel. But our Niagaras in life are wisely 
few, and we were not mace to be perpetu- 


ally subdued or overwhelmed. 
In the West I found much to delight 


and to amuse—much to hint at coming’ 


wonders beyond any thing that our coun- 
try has yet witnessed. Ohio is equal to 
the nation’s appetite for bread, and is a 
grain field large and fertile enough for the 
Union. This summer’s crop seems to be 
most abundant. Among western cities 
none surpass Cleaveland in queenly beau- 
ty. How loftily she sits upon her hilly 
throne, a bright and beauteous herald to 
the young giant state that stretches away 
beyond! For tasteful dwellings and for 
intellectual cultivation Cleaveland has been 
styled the New Haven of the West. The 
new University—an institution of most 
ambitious intentions—is attracting much 
notice, as it is to be conducted on the plan 
recommended at Bown University, and 
will afford an oppo:tunity for testing the 
experiment. Goverior Slade is engaged 
in furthering the enterprise, and I was 
sorry to hear that ttere was so much of 
Oberlin influence atwork in the incipient 
arrangements. | 

The church edifces in Cleaveland are 
spacious and imposng. Among them the 
Old-school Presbytaians have not a single 
representative. A zealous and sagacious 
young church extmsionist could find no 
more promising fiell of labour than among 
the active and teening populgtjon of the 
“Forest City.” 

The town from vhich this hasty letter 
is dated is in the hart of the finest region 
of Western New York, and is one of the 
two villages (Northanpton being the other) 
which a noted Englid traveller pronounced 
to be the loveliest in America. Jt is su- 
perbly situated on the margin of the Seneca 
Lake, and the villas along the water are 
enough to make Dovning’s landscape-eye 
sparkle. All aroundthe village spreads a 
magnificent agricultual region, yellow with 
the ripening harvest. 

~ The Seneca is oneof the two twin lakes 
that lie here side byside like Chantrey’s 
sleeping cherubs. Th other is the Cayuga, 
and rivals this in beauy. This latter sheet 
of loveliness is inexpessibly dear to me; 
for the school-house € my native village, 
where the patient dane first strung the 
alphabet on my memey, stands within a 
pebble-throw of its waes, and he who first 
led my boyish steps pwards that scho¢ 
now sleeps in one of tie most superlati 
spots beside that placd mirror of God’s 
glory. No lakes in Brtain of which Scott 
has sung, or beside vhich Wordsworth 
walked, surpass these tvo gems of beauty. 
The tourist towards the west ought to turn 
aside for a two or three hours’ sail across 
the Seneca or the Cayuga. 


Death-bed Reyentance. 

In regard to death-bd repentances, 
the following is the tesimony of ‘Dr. 
Chalmers:—“T never mé with one de- 
cisive evidenee of a savimg change in a 
malefactor’s cell; and outof many hun- 
dreds, I can quote excedingly few in 
the ghamber of a last md fatal dis- 
ease. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


_ Messrs. Editors—Permit me to call 
‘the attention of the friends of literature 
and religion to the notice given in your 
paper of the annual commencement of 

afayette College, which is fixed for the 
23d inst. 

These anniversaries are always inter- 
esting; but this year there is some- 
thing peculiarly attractive. The Presi- 
dent and the Professor of Languages are 
both to be inaugurated; and from both 
we may expect appropriate addresses. 
Professor Burrowes is favourably known 
as a scholar and a Christian gentleman; 
and the wisdom of the Synod’s choice 
in selecting him for the station he oc- 
cupies, is already apparent. Those who 
have read the address of Dr. Maclean, 
delivered before the Alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio, will no doubt desire to 
hear him who is now engaged in the 
work of building up an institution for 
the glory of God and the advancement 
of the best interests of our race. 

At this season of the year we can 
hardly conceive of a more delightful 
excursion than is furnished by a ride 
to Easton. The scenery is beautiful, 
and the mountain aif is pure and in- 
vigorating. We hoje, therefore, on 
that occasion to see a goodly number 
of the friends of Lafayette assembled, 
to mingle their sympathies and their 
prayers for the success of this young 
and promising Institution. | : 

A Memser or THE Synop oF PHILADELPHIA. 


LETTER TO DR. AYDELOTT. 


To the Editors of the Presbyterian: 

I herewith transmit to you a copy of 
a letter written and sent by me to the 
Rev. Dr. Aydelott of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and respectfully ask of you its inser- 
tion in the columns of your paper. 
Yours affectionately in Christ, 

R. C. SHIMEALL. 


Copy of a Letter sent to the Rev. B. P. Aydelott, 
D. D., on the occasion of his secession from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, by the Rev. R. C. 


Shimeall. 
New York, July 8th, 1851. 

Rev. and Dear Sir—Though a stran- 
ger to me personally, I am not ignorant 
of you as an author. Nor will you be 
surprised at the satisfaction and inter- 
est which your recently published with- 
drawal from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has imparted to me, when I 
inform you that just at the point where 
my mind was in a state of doubt as to 
‘‘whether the evils under which’ the 
Protestant Episcopal Church “ suffered, 
might not be more deéply seated than 
the friends of Evangelical religion’’ in 
that body “‘supposed;”” your work on 
“the Condition and Prospects of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church’’ fell into 
my hands; and, taken into connection 
with my long, thorough, and, I trust, 
prayerful re-examination, on the ground 
of ‘Holy Scripture and ancient au- 
thors,” of every subject having a bear- 
ing on the Episcopal controversy, I was 
brought to the conviction that, in the 
light of this combined evidence of the 
necessity of a reformation in that 
Church on the one hand, and on the 
other, that such a reformation was en- 
tirely ‘“‘hopeless;’’ it was my duty to 
God, to the Church, and to my family, 
to “‘reform from her.”’ You will there- 
fore pardon me, Rev. sir, but I cannot 
feel other than to thank God that the 


ny thar af # 
brought to throw the weight of his in- 


fluence in the scale of support of a 
“pure Protestantism,’ against a sys- 
tem in which, even in its most modified 
and diluted form, the leaven of Roman- 
ism is not “merely incidental,” but 
that the evils produced by it in that 
body “naturally and necessarily grow 
out of errors unhappily retained,” and 
‘incorporated in the very Standards” 
of the Church, at the time of her ‘‘sepa- 
ration from the Papacy.”’ 

And reverend sir, I can most deeply 
sympathize with you in the struggle to 
which you must have been subjected, 
under the pressure of a deep-seated at- 
tachment to the Church of your birth 
and education on the one hand, and of 
your sense of duty to sever yourself 
from her on the other. Of the sin- 
cerity of your attachment to the Church, 
sir, so long as you looked upon the 
Romanizing tendencies within her pale 
as ‘‘merely incidental,” your long con- 
tinued and eminent endeavours to pro- 
mote her best interests furnish the most 
ampleevidence. But, my dear brother, 
if i mistake not, a fiery ordeal awaits 
you. I have just noticed a paragraph 
in the Presbyterian of last week, an- 
nouncing that you are “running the 
guantlet through the Episcopal papers, 
particularly the High-church,”’ and that 
the New York Churchman charges 
you with “hypocrisy.” Aye sir, the 
same paper which makes it hypocrisy to 
remain within ‘the Church” on the 
principles of Zow-churchism, brands the 
man with the same infamy, when, by 
the force of the Churchman’s own logic, 
he dares to secede from her! But sir, 
unless I greatly misjudge, it is far pre- 
ferable to be called to encounter open 
obloquy, than the secret workings of an 
under-current which labours to accom- 
plish that by a malicious innuendo, 
which it has not the moral courage or 
honesty to attempt in any other way. 
God forbid, sir, that I should judge any 
man or body of men. But sir, I shall 
be greatly disappointed if this latter 
‘course be not the policy adopted by the 
Low-church papers in your case, as it 
was in myown. Take, for example, 
the Protestant Churchman. Not the 
remotest allusion has yet been made to 
the fact of your secession from “the 
Church.” What is the inference? 
Why, that the circumstance of Dr. 
Aydelott’s withdrawal from them, in 
this view, is not of sufficient importance 
to merit recognition by them. An 
adroig manceuvre, truly, which makes 
their affected indifference to the event, 
the tape by which to measure their es- 
timate of your former character and 
standing among them. Or, if they 
condescend to notice the fact at all, 
why “he is a troublesome, quarrelsome 
man” better, therefore, far better, that 
he should leave us;’ “he went out from 
us, because he was not of us.” And so 
it comes to pass, that the same tirade 
which they have affected to raise against 
the Oxford Tractators for denouncing 
them as ‘“‘agitators,” they now turn 
against those who, in their honest en- 
deavours to effect a reformation in the 
Protestant piscopal Church, were but 
carrying out to its legitimate results 
their own system of so-called evangelical 
Low-churchism! Butsir, my hope, and 
trust, and prayer to the great Head 
of the Church is, that while you in 
his mercy may be preserved from 
the evil effects of such, and the like, 


treatment at their hands, the now 
Episcopal churches of our Lord will see 
through 
discover 


this flimsy veil, and be led to 
by it, that as there is “but e 


# hack hag finally Levee 


| 
step or two, and those ry short ones” 


between the “‘element of Puseyism,” 
and ‘the Hobart theology;” so there 
is,, de facto, ‘but a step or two, and 
those very short ones,” between these 
and that of Low-churchism: In other 
words, that the Romantem of the 
“‘ standards” of the Protestant Episco- 

al Church Is NoT “‘ merely incidental,” 
but that the WHOLE SYSTEM, “from 
turret to foundation-stone,” is based, as 
Lord Chatham has it, on the utterly 
incongruous theory of ‘‘a Popish litur- 
gy, » Calvinistic creed, and an Arminian 
clergy.” 

In my own case, sir—and you will 
pardon me for this intrusion of myself 
upon your notice—since my secession 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
every effort has been and still is resort- 
ed to, that human ingenuity can devise, 
for the accomplishment of my over- 
throw. First and foremost, of the sum 
of about two thousand dollars due to me 
as rector of St. Jude’s Church, in this 
city, for seven year’s services, the ves- 
try evaded my recovery of a judgment 
obtained against them in the Court of 
Common Pleas; (which process, to se- 
cure my rights, was commenced by the 
advice of the Rev. Dr. Tyng and 
others;) and finally forced me into a 
compromise which did not pay me five 

er cent. on the whole amount, thereby 
eaving my family—a wife and eight 
children—in a state of almost utter 
destitution. This was followed by the 
attempt—which, however, thanks to a 
kind Fievidents, proved abortive—to 
cut me off from obtaining admission 
into “the Presbytery of New York,” 
by the refusal, on the part of the Rev. 


| Drs. Tyng, Whitehouse, and Berrien, 


to sign a certificate to the effect that I 
had sustained an honourable standing 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church for 
the three preceding years. When the 
matter came up before Presbytery, as 
I had been personally known to several 
of the principal members of that body 
—the Rev. om Phillips, Krebs, and 
others — for many years; the above 
named reverend gentlemen were taught 
that it required something more than 
the mere absence of their signatures, 
distinguished as they were, to close the 
door of Presbytery against me. I was 
admitted by the unanimous vote of that 
body. 

But, sir, the spirit of detraction still 
pursues me. My motives in entering 
the Presbyterian Church are impugned. 
“Tt was for the fleece, and not for 
the flock.” ‘Mr. Shimeall is a very 
contentious, troublesome, quarrelsome 
man,” &c. And it is insinuated in 
high places, that there were reasons 
why the above-named gentlemen re- 
fused to sign my certificate, &c., and 
yet nothing is specified. 

No tongue, sir, can tell—none but 
God and my family know what we 
have suffered, and are still suffering, 
under the influence imparted to these 
assaults by the meretricious circum- 
stances of name, position, and the like, 
of those who inflict them. And, as 
you may think it singular that, after 
nearly two years’ interval since my se- 
cession from the Church, this spirit of 
hostility, so far from abating, is ac- 
tually on the increase, I can only say, 
by way of explanation, that it is to be 
attributed to the fact of their having 
understood that it was my intention 
to write and publish on the subject of 
piconnary This. oir, 39 evon 

y manuscript is now completed. It 
has been submitted to the examination 
of the following reverend gentlemen, 
with most or all of whose names you 
doubtless are familiar: The Rev. Drs. 
Phillips, Spring, Krebs, McLeod, Mar- 
selus, McDonald, and Cheever of New 
York city; and the Rev. Drs. Speneer 
and Cox of Brooklyn, Long Island: 
all of whom have given it their most 
unqualified approval, and pronounce it 
to be peculiarly adapted to the present 
state and necessities of the Church. 
This result, sir, will not, I think, be 
the less interesting to you, when I in- 
form you that, from the novel and pe- 
culiar nature of the ground I occupy 
in this controversy, it was in most 
cases thought at first to be quite un- 
tenable. The title of the work runs 
as follows:—A Treatise on the Prela- 
tico-Episcopal Controversy, for the Peo- 
ple; or, End of the Prelatico-Episcopal 
Controversy, in three Parts: Part I. 
On the Rule of Faith; Part II. Minis- 
terial Parity “Tested by Scripture;’’ 
Part III. Ministerial Parity, versus 
Prelacy—Papal, Tractarian, and High 
and Low-church: The whole involving 
the Facts and Evidences derived from 
‘*‘ Holy Scripture and ancient authors,” 
(by a Comparison of the above-named 
systems) of the Romanism of the sys- 
tem, so-called, of Evangelical Low- 
churchism. 

Now, sir, considering the grounds on 
which you place your secession from 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, I 
consider that no event, in the good 
providence of God, could have trans- 
pired at this juncture better calculated 
to subserve the interests of this cause. 
Truly sir, 

“God works in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 

Already is its beneficial influence large- 
ly felt in this region. The conviction 
is rapidly gaining ground that the lea- 
ven of Romanism 7¢s not confined to 
Puseyite and Hobartian Churchmen; 
and that the attempt to harmonize the 
great fundamental doctrines of grace, 
having for their basis the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, with the 
system of priestly sacramentarianism, 
is, a8 you say, to “endeavour to har- 
monize impossibilities.”’ 

The Right Rev. Bishop Meade, in 
his recent address before the convention 
of Virginia, treating of the characteris- 
tics of what he calls ‘‘the true church- 
man,” says ‘‘that THE BATTLE OF THE 
REFORMATION IS AGAIN TO BE FOUGHT.” 
As preliminary to this great onset, you 
will, reverend sir, I think, agree with 
me, that in marshalling 


The consecrated host of God’s elect” 


against their Romish antagonists, there 
will be left to the combatants no via 
media between the prelatical theory of 
sacramentarianism, however disguised 
by an evangelic garb, and that of a 
‘““nure Protestantism,’ as founded on 
the great principles of the continental 
reformers; and also that Low-church- 
men will find themselves compelled to 
take other ground than that of an at- 
tempt to en the issue by pelting 
their opponents of this latter class with 
the same “muck and mire’’—personal 
invective and abuse—of which they 
have so bitterly complained in regard 
to the mode of warfare directed against 
themselves by their Tractarian assail- 
ants. 

In the hope that you will overlook 
any defects in the cursory thoughts 
thus thrown together amid frequent 


main, reverend sir, truly and affec- 
tionately, your friend and brother in 
Christ, R. C. SHIMEALL, 

No. 190 West Fifteenth street, New York. 
To the Rev. B. P. Aydelott, D.D. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A CALL FROM MICHIGAN. 


Whereas, In the providence of God 
the way is opened for building up a 
church in the village of Lansing in con- 
nection with the General Assembly. 
And whereas, A church has been organ- 
ized, and is now in connection with the 
Presbytery of Michigan. And whereas, 
in view of the importance of the place, 
and the influence that would be exerted 
by occupying it with an able and faith- 
ful ministry (it being a central point, 
and the seat of government of the 
State,) and in view of the destitution 
of the church, being without the stated 
and regular administration of God’s 
word and the ordinances of the gospel; 
therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we recommend to 
the Board of Missions to commission 
and send out a missionary to supply 
said church as early as practicable. 

Resolved, 2. That we view Lansin 
as an important point in Michigan, an 
that we believe the interests of our be- 
loved Zion demand that the church be 
supplied at the earliest possible moment 
with an able and faithful minister. 

Resolved, 3. That the Stated Clerk 
be directed to forward a copy of the 
above preamble and resolutions to the 
Board of Missions, and to The Presby- 
terian for publication. 

By order of the Presbytery of Michi- 
gan. A true extract from the minutes. 

J. A. CiayTon, Stated Clerk. 

Plymouth, July 9, 1851. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Messrs. Editors—I have noticed with 
pleasure frequent suggestions, in your 
valuable paper, designed to correct 
practices that mar the solemnity of 
divine worship in our churches. Will 
bs permit me to make one or two, 

aving the same bearing? 

It is a habit in many churches, espe- 
cially in our cities, to interrupt, and 
even destroy the effect of singing the 
last line or two of every psalm or hymn 
by the careless and almost simultaneous 
thrust of psalm books into the racks 
provided for them. If this operation 
must be made with such a clatter, would 


service, to delay it only one moment, 
till the singing is fairly closed? 

Again, the benediction with which 
our services are closed, is, in fact, one 
of the most solemn acts of divine wor- 
ship; and yet it seems to be regarded 
by multitudes as the mere ceremony of 
dismissing the assembly, by which 
terms it is often improperly expressed, 
and during its pronunciation the whole 
multitude is thrown into absolute con- 
fusion, by taking hats, canes, and um- 
brellas, drawing on gloves, the rustling 
of garments, and opening pew doors, 80 
that not one in ten can hear a word of 
the sacred invocation, which is often 
pronounced on the lowest key of the 
speaker’s voice. It is in the power of 
the clergy, if disposed, to correct this 
evil at once. Only let the minister de- 
lay a single instant, till the rising con- 
gregation is subduod to a death-like 
silence, and the work is done without 
one word of reproof, or suggestion of 
propriety. And then every worshipper 
will be in a situation to feel the solem- 
nity that ought always to attach to this 
most awful official act of sacerdotal au- 
thority. VERBUM Sat. 


For the 
A NEW CHURCH. 


_ Messrs. Editors—A church was or- 
ganized on the second Tuesday of 
March last by a Committee of the Pres- 
bytery of Elizabethtown, in the village 
of Pluckamin. The number of persons 
composing the organization was thirty- 
nine, from ameng whom four were 
chosen and ordained to the office of 
ruling elder. — 

On the 8th inst. the corner-stone of 
their church edifice was laid in the pre- 
sence of a large and deeply attentive 
and interested congregation. 

The Scriptures were read and a 
prayer offered by the Rev. Mr. William- 
son; an interesting address was de- 
livered by the Rev. Mr. Blauvelt; a 
brief outline of the origin and history 
of the enterprise was read, and the 
stone laid, accompanied by some earnest 
and eloquent remarks by the Rev. Dr. 
William A. McDowell; and the services 
were concluded with prayer, singing, 
and the apostolic benediction by the Rev. 
Mr. English. 

This church, composed almost entire- 
ly of members from the Dutch Reform- 
ed Church of Bedminster, is planted in 
an interesting field and in the midst of 
flattering prospects. The people are 
enterprising and active, and enthusias- 
tically devoted to the cause in which 
they have enlisted. What they most 
need now, next to the presence and 
blessing of the good Spirit, is a wise, 
— faithful, and zealous pastor. 

ay the Lord send them such an one 
in his own time, and abundantly bless 
his going in and out among them to 


their spiritual edification and increase. 


— 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 


The following statement, which ap- 
peared in the last number of the An- 
nales de la Propagation de la Foi, will 
create a considerable interest in the 
Christian world. If the young Empe- 


ror has been trained under Jesuit in- 


fluence, he will soon be instructed in 
one of the fundamental principles of 
Popery, that to persecute heretics, that 
is, all who believe in a pure Christiani- 
ty in opposition to the mummeries of 
Popery, will be one of the best evi- 
dences of the genuineness of his own 
conversion. 


‘<The young Emperor of China, who 
succeeded his father at his death in 
February 1850, having, at his acces- 
sion, rejected the demands addressed to 
him by the mandarins for permission to 
persecute the Christians within his do- 
minions, published a decree in the month 
of June in the same year, permitting 
the free exercise of the Christian reli- 
gee throughout his dominions. The 

mperor at the same time invited four 
missionaries to wait upon him, who are 
to be lodged in his palace. Monsignor 
Perroneau, Bishop of China, has in- 
formed us in a letter dated the 5th of 
September, 1850, that the Emperor 
was educated by a Christian lady, in 


interruptions, I have the honour to re- : 


whom the late Emperor placed unbound- 


ed confidence. similar education had 


it not be respectful to this part of holy. 


been formerly given to some of the Ro- 
man Emperors during the three centu- 
ries of persecution, and the Christians 
had thereby obtained an occasional 
respite, so valuable for the propagation 
of the faith amongst those--naturally 
timid souls, who in all times and coun- 
tries have been the most numerous,” 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A Wire For rus Prince or Warrs.— 
We stated in our last that the King of the . 
Belgians landed at Woolwich on Wednes- 
day afternoon from Ostend, and that his 
Majesty was accompanied by: his children, 
the Duke de Brabant, the Count de Flan-. 
dres, and the Princess Charlotte. The 
London Church and State Gazette has the 
following in addition in connection with the 
visit:—** The Papists hope to see this little 
Popish lady become, in time, the wife of 
the Prince of Wales. We .may be, more- 
over, certain that where such people enter- 
tain hopes, intrigues also abound.’ 

Fatner Ionatros.—Father tius has 
announced his intention of wi wing for 
a time from his public operations in the 
crusade for the conversion of Englahd to | 
Popery; he intends to devote the summer 
to a course of missions and retreats, with 
“intervals of rest in our happy solitudes.” 


Tae Leicester Papers state that a 
Roman Catholic Benedict, who handed in to 
the Board of Guardians a notice of marriage, 
subsequently substituted the name of a new 
lady, stating that his priest would not allow 
him to marry the other! 


Tue Duxe or Monmovutrn’s Pocket 
Boox.—The British Museum has recent! 
become possessed of the memorandum boo 
which was found in the pocket of the un- 
fortunate Duke of Monmouth at the time he 
was taken prisoner by the troops of James 
II. It is about six inches long by four 
broad, and the cover is black leather. It 
contains some forty or fifty pages, most of 
which are written upon by the Duke; but 
what gives it peculiar authenticity is an 
inscription on a fly leaf, in the handwriting 
of the King himself, stating that it was 
taken from the person of the Duke of 
Monmouth after the battle of Sedgmoor. 
After his abdication, James II. seems to 
have presented the little volume to a monas- 
tery in Paris, where it was preserved with 
religious care until subsequent ® the late 
revolution. The contents are of a very 
varied description, and singularly illustrative 
of the character of the noble writer. The 
relic has only been in England a few 


weeks, 


New Disease 1n France.—The grippe, 
cholera, and other disagreeable epidemics 
have disappeared for a time in Franee; but 
‘‘en revanche,” a most virulent epidemic, 
which bears strong analogy to the cholera, 
has been decimating several classes of the 
inferior animals, Like the cholera, this for. 
midable disease cuts off the strongest sub- 
jects in an hour, and is characterized by 
prostration, stupour, specific diarrhea, blue 
colour of the skin, and general injection of 
the alimentary canal, especially the small 
intestine. The disease, whatever it may 
be, is highly virulent, and in a most extraor- 
dinary degree contagious. Every fibre, 
every drop of fluid in an animal cut off by 
the complaint is capable of transmitting the 
original disease. Even a drop of the 
aqueous humour, inserted beneath the skin 
of a healthy animal, gives the yet b 
The symptoms, however, are considerably 
modified according to the class or even spe- 
cies of animal; and as the_morbific cause 
remains the same, an opportunity is offered 
of studying the comparative effects of the 
same pathological cause in different classes of 
animals, ‘This interesting study has been 
taken up by several members of the Aca- 
demy of Medicine, who are now performing 
an extensive series of inoculations. — Lor 
don Medical Times. 


Count Guicctarpini. — “Count Guic- 
ciardini is now passing through Paris,”’ says 
a correspondent of the London Christian - 
Times, “on his way to England, where he 
seeks to worship God in peace and seclu- 
sion, to his conscience, until the 
noble work God’s Holy Spirit is carry- 
ing on in Tuscany, by the sole agency of 
his written word, will open the way for 
him and his fellow exiles to return and bless 
the country by their Christian conversation 
and example. We were privileged to wor- 
ship God with him in Paris, among a select 
number of brethren, when the fifteenth 
chapter of St. John was read, and com- 
munion with Jesus conversed upon without 
fear of molestation. It was the chapter 
that the little band of exiles were reading 
in Florence when they were arrested.” 


Catuotic Derence AssociaTiIon.—The 
Dublin Freeman enumerates the names of 
three Roman Catholic archbishops, fifteen 
bishops, and twenty-two Irish members, 
who have already declared themselves in 
favour of a “Catholic Defence Associa- 
tion. | 


JewisH Proressors Ausra1a.—The 
Emperor of Austria has just appointed M. 
Aaron Wolfgang Messeley, a Jew, to the 
office of Professor of Criminal Law at the 
University of Prague. ‘This gentleman had 
long filled the chair of the Hekrew Lan- 
guage and Literature in the same University. 
The number of Jews now attached as Pro- 
fessors to the different universities and edu- 
cational establishments in the Austrian 
States is seventeen; of whom fifteen were 
named by the late Emperor, and two by the 
present. 


Bisre France.—Not long ago 
one of the Paris judges had to question a 
colporteur as witness; the profession of the 
witness greatly excited his curiosity, for 
colporteur Biblique was quite a new name 
to him. An explanation ensued; the man 
spoke of the excellency of the Bible, and of 
its righteous directions for every one; the 
Judge asked him what it had to say to 
magistrates? Deuteronomy i. 16, 17, being 
shown to him, he was so pleased that he 
purchased the book immediately, and spoke 
so highly of it, that several copies were sold 
among those around him. ; 


A “Great Exuisition” Faiture.— 
One of the swell mob got into the Crystal 
Palace the other day in the assumed dress 
of a bishop. He had, however, no sooner 
entered than a policeman stepped up to 
him and said, “ My lord, you are found 
out, and had better lose no time in quitting 
the building, and changing your lordship’s 
dress.””’ The polite hint was, of course, 
immediately acted upon. 


CuioroFrorM A PowER.— 
Experiments with chloroform as a propel- 
ling power, in the place of steam, are now 
making in the port of Lorient, and there '@ 
reason to hope from the success which has 
already attended them, that.they will result 
in causing a considerable saving to be ef- 
fected in cost and in 


New Sovurn Wates.— The accounts 
from Sydney, lately received to the 15th 
of March, state that an important territo- 
rial discovery had been made. Darling 
Downs has hitherto been the ultima thule 
to the west of Moreton Bay, but there is 
now rising behind another distriet—the 
Maranos—now almost unoccupied, but 
which promises to become one of the 
most productive of the northern districts. 
The newly-discovered country lies to the - 
westward of Darling Downs, its boundary 
with which is about 150 miles from Bris- 
bane. The climate is stated to be de- 
lightful. The discoverers of this new terri- 
tory were Mr. Gideon Lang and a resolute 
old dragoon guard, named Walker, of many 
years’ experience in the Australian wilds. 
Connected with this discovery is a report 
current among the blacks that the indefati- 


gable and. enterprising Dr. Leichardt and. 


his whole party were murdered, more than 
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‘RECENT P CATIONS. 
Dexzstic Poarratrcas; or the snccessfal,.appli- 


York, Carter & Brothers; Philadel- 


didwétic lessons, but in exemplified pre- 

cepts, as employed by an eminently good 
and.tender father with success in his own 

béloyed home circle, It is delightful and 

refreshing thus to be introduced within the 
sacred inclosure where such a man as Legh 

Richmond was earnestly engaged in train- 

ing up his children for God and heaven. 


hiladelphia, 
18mo, pp. 


$00, | 
The object of this well told story is to 
illustrate that not nature, but education and 
principle are essential in the formation of | 
Christian character. It is mainly well 
told, with an incident or two not so natural 
as they might be. | 
Historr or Joszruins, by John 8. C. Abbott. 

“With engravings. New York, 1851, Hurper & 

Brothers. 12mo, pp. 328. 

_ This is another of the biographical series. 
of historical characters from the ever fruit- 
ful pen of Mr. Abbott. The incidents in 
the life of the unfortunate Empress, whose 
repudiation by Napoleon was the beginning 
of his downfall, are given with spirit, faith- 
fulness, and in that pleasant style which 
Mr. Abbott can so well employ to attract 
the young. pi 
Farorts or Lrisvntg, or Essays written in the inter- 

vals of business. From the fourth London edi- 
tion. New York, 1851, Anson D. F. Randolph. 


These are very brief but pointed essays 


on a variety of subjects of morals and 
matters relating to buiness. It is hap- 
py for a man of business when he has the 


talent and disposition for thus improving 


his leisure hours. 


We have received No. 15 of Lossing’s 
Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution, 
published by the Harpers, and abundantly 
illustrated. 

- Also the July number of the American 
Journal of Insanity, published by the New 
York State Lunatic Asylum; Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age, No. 874; the Banner of the 
Covenant, and Moravian Church Miscel- 
lanyy for July. | 


— 


Anecdote of the Princess Eliza- 
| beth. 


At the critical moment of that night 
when Count Lestock, in 1741, was 
going to conduct the Princess Elizabeth 
to the palace, to dethrone the Regent, 
and put her in possession of the Russian 
empire, fear preponderated, and the 
princess refused to setout. The Count 
then drew from his pocket two cards, 
on one of which she was represented 
under the tonsure in a convent, and 
himself on.a scaffold; on the other, she 
appeared ascending the throne, amidst 
the acclamations of the people. He 
laid both before her, and bade her 
choose her situation. She chose the 
throne, and before morning was Em- 
press of all the Russias. 

A preacher should take the same 
method with his people, which the 
Count took with the Princess. Before 
the eyes of those who halt between God 
and the world, through fear, or any 
other motive, should be placed pictures 
of the joys of heaven, and the pains of 
hell. It remains only for them to 
choose right, and proceed to action. 
Success will be the consequence. — 
Bishop Horne. 


— 


Exaggerations of Mormonism. 


It would seem by recent accounts 
from Utah, that the Mormon territory 
embraces but a small fraction of the 
population which has been ascribed to 
it. The Washington National Intelli- 
gencer says: | 

‘“‘ Accounts from the Great Salt Lake 
are received to April 20th. The In- 
dians have given the Mormons much 
trouble by stealing their horses and 
otherwise committing depredations upon 

eir property. he population of 

Great Salt Lake city is now estimated 
at only four thousand. Money is scarce. 
Wheat is four dollars a bushel.” 

’ It is very possible that the reports 
about the hundreds of thousands of 
converts gained to Mormonism in Eng- 
land have been exaggerated in the same 
proportion. The intelligence must have 
come through Mormon sources, which 
should require at least one good en- 
dorser before being credited to such an 
amount. It is a remarkable fact that 
the labours of ten Mormon preachers 
at the Sandwich Islands have been ut- 
terly fruitless among the natives. They 
have tried heathenism, and have no dis- 

osition to return to it again. The 

Morinoas have their success among 
those who have abused the light of the 
gospel, and who have thereby darkened 
their understanding and hardened their 
hearts, and are made ready for a pro- 
cess of assimilation to heathenism— 
among those whom God has given over 
to a reprobate mind, and given up to 
vile affections.—Puritan Recorder. 


— 


Philosophy of Swimming. 
The following rules and reasons, 
given many years ago, by Elizur 
Wright of Boston, ought to be repub- 
lished every summer in every newspa- 
paper of the land. | 


“No branch of education has been so 
much neglected as this. Man is the 
only animal which does not swim na- 


turally. He'sinks in deep water from 


the size of his brain when not properly 
éxercised. That is to say, the weight 
of his brain above his nose sinks t 
organ a little beneath the surface, when 
he is in an erect before 
body displaces its weight of water an 
thus. finds an equilibrium. With the 
nose under, one must breathe water and 
drown. But when the brain comes to 
be exercised enough to throw the head 
back and the nose up, pointing to the 
very zenith, and you keep hands and feet 
carefully under water, then by the 
eternal laws of hydrostatics, the nose 
will continue above water, and the per- 
son will float like an empty bottle which 
is so: balanced as to keep its mouth 
uppermost.. No human being can sink 
in still: water of any depth, lying on 
the ‘back, with hands and feet and 
w ater.’”” 


or four yards. 


| 4.Sermon should be. _ 
| Our hearts in apathy. our eyes in sleep: 

The dull will yawn, the chapel lounger doze, 
_ Attention flag, and memory’s portals close. 


It shoald be ‘dimple, praetical, and clear; 


leave the poor and plain unedified. 
Itshould be tender and affectionate, | 


As his warm theme who wept lost Salem’s fate; 
The fiery law with words of love allayed 
Will sweetly warn, and awfully persuade. 

_ It should be manly, just, atid rational; 
Wisely conceived, and well expressed withal; 
Not stuffed with silly notions, apt to stain’ 
A sacred desk, and show a muddy brain. 


It should possess a well adapted grace, 
To situation, audience, time, and place ; 
A setmon ‘formed for scholars, statesmen, lords, 
With peasants and mechanies ill accords. 
It should with evangelic beauties bloom, 
Like Paul’s at Corinth, Athens, or at Rome. 
_ Let some an Epictetus or a Sterne esteem ! 
A bleeding Jesus is the gospel theme! 
It should be mixed with many an ardent prayer, 
To reach the heart, and fix and fasten there ; 
When God and man are mutually addressed, 
God grants a blessing, man is truly blest. © 
It should be closely, well applied at last, 
To make the moral nail securely fast; 
Thou art thé\man, and thou alone wilt make 
A Felix tremble, and a David quake! 


— 


AUSTRALIA. 


We select from a foreign journal the 
following fearful account of a sirocco 
and conflagration in Australia. 


Yesterday morning, from the north- 
westward, came sweeping along a heavy 
cloud, accompanied by towering columns 
of dust, driven with a tempestuous hot 
blast; so sudden was the change, that 
the fiery blast might be felt on one 
cheek, whilst the southerly wind played 
on the other. This was about half- 
past seven o'clock. The wind grew in 
fury and in heat. The air was full, not 
only of sand and dust, but. of small 
pebbles, which drove with incredible 
force. The heat increased every hour, 
and the wind blew with resistless fury. 
It swept the streets—it howled round 


| the angles of the buildings, and fell 


with a deadening heat on all that it 
came in contact with—man was pros- 
trate and helpless—business was stop- 
ped—the streets were deserted—the 
houses closed, and for many weary 
hours the blast and the sand-storm 
ruled supreme. The sun, where it 
struck, seemed to leave a burning spot; 
but O! worse than all, came the suffo- 
cating dry air that filled the lungs with 
a-rarified heat, and choking thirst, and 
an insatiable desire to drink. The ther- 


| mometer ranged 111 in the shade; 


sometimes rising, sometimes sinking, as 
the hot wind swept by, or partially 
lulled. All were stricken, and cowered 
before it. The horizon was dimmed, 
and ever and anon the face of heaven 
was obscured with the thick murk 
cloude of sand and stones, hurled aloft 
and scattered by the sirocco, which now 
blew with increased and increasing 
fury. The will was powerless, an 
sunk into a dreamy torpor; men lay 
on floors, couches, and, chairs, denuded 
of all superfluous clothing, and on 
them, and on every thing else, came 
the fine dust insidiously creeping 
through every crevice, and spreading 
itself over all, human and inanimate, 
dust to dust. Appetite was destroyed, 
and in its place came thirst in fearful 
usurpation, and then sleep. The dogs 
had slunk to dark corners, and lay 
panting—the fowls cowered in coveys, 
with half-opened beaks and ruffled fea- 
thers—the bullocks hung down their 
heavy heads, turned tail to the driving 
wind, and lolled their tongues, uttering 
now and then a faint bellow—men rush- 
ed desperately round the corners, and 
plunged madly into the whirlwind, in 
the hope to regain their homes—others, 
dead-beaten, turned their backs to the 
tempest, and journeyed crab-like. To- 
wards evening, it would have been not 
only futile, but dangerous to have faced 
the storm, which hailed pebble stones; 
and, westward of the Dam, the wind 
had drifted the sand ankle deep, so 
that the rise to the west of the bay was 
one huge drift, out of which, swayed 
by the wind, the trees rocked to and 
fro, with threatening motion, and 
groaned as their branches were thrown 
about for the sport of the passing wind. 
In the evening, the sun sunk, with a 
malignant aspect, into a dark bank of 
clouds, and then the wind blew furious 
again for a while, bringing down upon 
the town a thick dense vapour from the 
north-west, which increased in density 
and volume as the night wore on, until 
the pungency of its nature but too truly 
demonstrated the existence of large 
fires, accounts of which came fast troop- 
ing in, with melancholy descriptions 
of the losses sustained, and the fears 
entertained that further devastations 
might result—rumours unhappily but 
too true. The day will be remembered 
by many with sorrow, and we trust by 
all with commiseration. 

Another account says:—At eleven 
o’clock, A. M. the thermometer had 
risen to 110 degrees in the shade; at 
two o'clock, P. M. it was 119 degrees, 
which lasted for several hours, attaining 
at times the height of 122 degrees. At 
eight in the evening it was at 119 de- 
grees. During all this time the wind 
blew almost a hurricane, and the air 
was darkened with fine dust, which pre- 
vented us from seeing more than three 
It was like the blast of 
a furnace, and was completely stifling. 
All business was suspended; every 
house and shutter was closed; not a 
soul was to be seen in the streets; fur-- 
niture of every kind cracked and flew 
to pieces with violence; and such was 
the heat that we could not touch the 
handles of the doors, or any other 
metal exposed to the wind, without 
burning our hands. As there was a 
great cloud of smoke constantly hanging 
over the town all day, the unusual heat 
was attributed to extensive bush-fires ; 
but no one anticipated the lamentable 
extent to which they were actually ra- 
ging. At about ten o’clock in the even- 
ing the wind died away, and every thing 
was unnaturally still. We all knew 
what was coming—a few gusts of wind 
from the south, and then a calm for a 
short time; after which the sea-breeze 
from the south came like the burst of a 
whirlwind. Down went the thermome- 
ter to 100 degrees, to 90, to 80, to 70, 
to 60, to 50—before morning it was as 
low as 40 degrees. The change was a 
blessed relief; it seemed as if an im- 
mense pressure were taken off the chest, 
owing to the expansion of the lungs, 


after being almost entirely collapsed |, 


for more than eighteen hours. When 
the wind had cleared the dust and 
smoke away, we saw the whole country 
round Melbourne, as far as the eye 
could reach, one vast sheet of fire. 


+ It abould he'bricf; if lengthy, it will steep 


burne 
| lie rotting on the ground half consumed 


| versity of Dublin, Ireland; at the age 


| English; was present at the destruction 


| has had the British crown in his hand; 


man Catholics, who have established six 


Next day accounts began to arrive from 
all quarters. Whole districts of coun- 


every tree and blade of grass has been 
destroyed; many shepherds have been 
to death; thousands of sheep 


by fire; and all the squatters’ houses 
have been burned down, together with 
the stacks, fences, &c. An awful visita- 
tion! The estimated loss by the fire is 
about £200,000. The number of lives 
lost is fifteen; but the extent of the 
calamity is not yet fully known. There 
is now @ great scarcity of water over 
the whole country, and if the rain 
season does not set in soon, hundreds 
of thousands of cattle and sheep must 
die from sheer inanition. 


— 
——_ 


THE FATE OF GENIUS. 


There is in this city an old man of 
sixty years, who graduated at the Uni- 


of twenty-two he was admitted as a sur- 
geon in the British army, and in that 
capacity visited this country with the 


of the public buildings, stores, Kc. at 
Washington city; has been in India 
with the British army, has been present 
during his services as a surgeon, at four 
thousand amputations, and fifteen se- 
vere battles; was shot twice, performed 
surgical operations on three hundred 
wounded generals, seven colonels, twen- 
ty captains, and over eleven thousand 
of smaller grades, &c.; has dined with 
two kings, one emperor, the sultan, a 
pope, innumerable great generals, &c. ; 
has held the largest diamond in his 
hand known in the world, except one; 


has been married three times, was father 
of eleven children, all of whom he has 
survived. “Broken down by disease, 
he could no longer practise his profes- 
sion; too poor to live without employ- 
ment, he sailed in an emigrant ship to 
this country three years ago; and this 
man of remarkable adventures, classic 
education, master of four languages, 
sixty years old, poor, old and decaying, 
is now peddling oranges and apples in 
the streets of this city! We know not 
what we are; verily, we know not what 
we may be!—Boston Mail. 


— 


The Mile of Different Nations. 


ENGLISH YARDS. | ENGLISH YARDS. 

Arabian mile - - 2,148'Irishmile - - 3, 
Bohemian mile - 10,137; Italian mile - «= 2,025 
Brabant mile 7 - 6,082 Lithuanian mile - 9,781 
Burgundy mile 6,183 Oldenburg mile - - 10,8 
Chinesellis - - - 629 Poland mile,short- 6,07 
Danish mile - - 8,244 Polandmile,long - 8,101 
English mile . - 1,760 Portuguese legoas - 6,760 
English mile, Geograph. 2,025 Prussian mile - - 8,468 
Flemish mile . - 6,869 Roman mile, ancient 1,612 
French artificial leagues 4,860, Roman mile,modern- 2,025 
French Marine leagues 6,075; Russian versts - 1,167 
French legal leagues of Saxon mile - = 9,905 

2000 toises - - 4,263 Scotchmile - - 1,984 
German miles, Geograp. 8,100 Silesian mile - - 7, 
German miles,long 10,126 Spanish leguas, com’n 7,416 


German mile, short - 6,859 Spanish leguas, legal- 4,630 


Hamburg mile - ~- 8,244 Suabianmile - - 10,126 
Hanover mile - - 11,559 Swedish mile - ~- 11,703 
Hesse mile - - - 10,547: Swiss mile - - 9,156 
Dutch mile - - 6,395 Turkey berries - - 1,821 
Hungarian mile - - 9,113, Westphalian mile - 12,155 


— 


CHURCHES IN BOSTON. 

We are indebted to the Boston Tra- 
veller for the following statistics, ga- 
thered from Adams’ New City Direc- 


tory. 


Boston contains 98 churches, of which 
20 are Congregational Unitarian, 1 
Quaker, 13 Baptist, 14 Orthodox Con- 
gregational, 11 Episcopal, 2 Congrega- 
tional, (Lynde street and Melodeon) 6 
Universalist, 11 Roman Catholic, 12 
Methodist, 1 Christian, 1 Swedenbor- 
gian, 1 Lutheran, 1 German Protest- 
ant, 1 Second Advent, 1 Free Will 
Baptist, 1 Jewish Synagogue, and 1 
Presbyterian. Seven of these churches 
were founded previous to 1700, viz. 
4 Congregational Unitarian, 1 Ortho- 
dox do., 1 Quaker and 1 Baptist. In 
the next century, 12 churches were 
founded, of which 4 were Congrega- 
tional Unitarian, 2 Episcopal, 1 Con- 
gregational, 1 Baptist, 1 Universalist, 
2 Roman Catholic, and 1 Methodist. 
Since the year 1800, 9 Roman Catho- 
lic churches have been established in 
this city, and 70 of other denomina- 
tions. The longest settled minister is 
the Rev. Charles Lowell, over the 
Lynde street church, in 1806; Rev. 
Daniel Sharp, Baptist, was settled in 
1812; Rev. Hosea Ballou, over the 
Second Universalist church, in 1817; 
Rey. Ezra S. Gannett, Unitarian, and 
Rev. Sebastian Streeter, Universalist, 
in 1824; Rev. Alexander Young, Con- 
gregational Unitarian, in 1825; and 
Rev. Samuel Barrett, Unitarian, in 
1825—making seven that have been 
settled for a quarter of a century. Fif- 
teen of the 90 edifices have been built 
since 1830, and 37 since 1840. The 
greatest increase of any one denomina- 
tion since 1840, has been of the Ro- 


churches in that period. 


IGNORANCE. 


In the memoranda of Dr. Breckin- 
ridge’s travels in Europe, some ten 
years ago, the following anecdote oc- 
ours. 

A gentleman-like and well-informed 
Englishman, who was in the stage 
coach with me, and who found out I 
was an American, after dilating on the 
greatness, the beauties, the majesty» in 
short, of this noblest of British rivers, 
(the Thames,) concluded thus: 

‘‘ Sir, it may seem almost incredible 
to you, but it is nevertheless true, that 
this prodigious stream is, from its mouth 
to its source, not much, if at all, short 
of one hundred and fifty miles long!”’ 

I looked steadfastly in his face—to 
see if he jested; but the gravity of 
deep conviction was upon it. Indeed, 
John Bull never jests. After compo- 
sing myself a moment, I slowly re- 
sponded : | 

‘Perhaps, sir, you have never heard 
of the Ohio river?”’ 

think I have.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps of the Missouri ?”’ 

“‘T think so; though not sure.’’ 

‘“‘ Certainly of the Mississippi.” 

yes, yes.” 

‘‘Well, sir,.a man will descend the 
Ohio, in a steamboat of the largest 
class, a thousand miles.”’ | 

“Of what sir? how many sir?” 

“A thousand miles; and there he 
will meet another steamboat of the 
same class, which has come in an oppo- 
site direction twelve hundred miles 
down the Missouri, and then, after 
going fifteen hundred miles more, down 
the Mississippi—he may see that flood 
of waters disembogue by fifty chan- 
nels into the sea.”’ 

I had made up my mind to be con- 
sidered a cheat; so I went calmly and 
emphatically through the statement! 
As I progressed my companion seemed 


somewhat disposed to take my story as 
a@ personal affront; but at its close, he 
let down his visage into a contemptu- 


Courtine Crover Hay.—The following 
remarks of a practical farmer, communica- 
ted to the Germantown (Pennsylvania) 
Telegraph, may be of utility:— “Clover 
makes a most desirable and nutritive hay, 
_ provided it be cut in season, and properly 
cured, Asa general rule, it is not advisable 
to permit it to remain standing much after 
the period of inflorescence, as the ripening 
of seed in the field exposes it to a certain 
degree of deterioration which considerably 
diminishes its value as a feed for stock, he- 
sides insuring a certain degree of actual and 
unavoidable loss in handling it, as those 
leaves and heads which have become dry 
are easily detached from the stock during 
the process of raking and pitching, even 
when these operations are performed with 
the most consummate care. My plan of 
operation in curing clover is as follows: 
As soon as the heads are all fully blown, I 
commence mowing, care being had to lay 
the swaths as closely as possible, and to 
leave no scattering grass between them, if it 
can be helped. About four o’clock in the 
afternoon, provided the weather during the 
day has been clear and warm,I have the 
swaths turned carefully over with a fork, 
and in this position they are allowed to re- 
main till four o’clock the next day. I then, 
with a pitchfork, commence cocking the 
‘swath — pitching the half-made grass in 
flakes as much as possible, and making my 
cocks compact, but small—say about eighty 
pounds uncured hay to a cock. They are 
then neatly raked off, the ‘scatterings’ 
cleaned up, and cocks permitted to remain 
unopened and wholly undisturbed till dry. 
Should the weather prove favourable, the 
making will proceed rapidly, and in two 
days from the time the grass is cocked, the 
hay will be fit tobe putonthe mow. ‘This 
increases the entire preservation of the tops 
and foliage, gives a beautiful green colour 
to the hay, and prevents the stalks from as- 
suming that dry, hard, ligneous character 
which they are sure to possess when made 
by exposure to the hot sun. Clover made 
in this way is never mouldy, and even 
should the weather prove unfavourable, or 
even wet after cocking, the compactness of 
the cocks will prevent their becoming satu- 
rated, and a few hours’ sunning will render 
them fit to puton the mow. I have known 
hay cocked in this manner to remain out a 
week or ten days, and still retain all its 
original greenness and fragrance perfectly 
unimpaired. Making hay in this manner is 
a practice not yet in much favour with 
Americen farmers; but in England, Scot- 
land, and other European countries, the 
‘grass-cock system’ of curing, has now 
nearly superseded every other, not only in 
the management of clover, but all other 
grasses, even the finest, but when cut for 
hay, or as a dry feed for domestic stock. 
In the case of clover, which usually grows 
thick and rank, the fork should always 
take the place of the rake, which is not re- 
quired. 


Strawserry Cuttivation.—Those who 
know any thing about the magnificent straw- 
berries, and the immense quantity of them 
raised in a bed thirty feet by forty, for seve- 
ral years past, in the garden formerly owned 
by me in King street, may like to know the 
process by which I cultivate them. I ap- 
plied about once a week, for three times, 
commencing when the green leaves first 
began to start, and making the last applica- 
tion just before the plants were in full bloom, 
the following preparation of nitrate of pot- 
ash, of glauber salts, and sal soda, each, one 
pound; of muriate of ammonia, one-quarter 
of a pound—dissolved in thirty gallons of 
rain or river water. One-third was applied 
at a time; and when the weather was dry I 
applied clear, soft water between the times 
of using the preparation—as the growth of 
the young leaves is so rapid that unless well 
supplied with water, the sun will scorch 
them. I used a common watering pot and 
made the application towards evening. 
Managed in this way there is never any 
necessity of digging over the bed or setting 
it out anew. Beds ten years old are not 
only as good, but better than those two or 
three years old. But you must be sure and 
keep the weeds out. 


To Preserve Appies. — Choose only 
tart and well-flavoured apples, remove the 
rinds and excavate the core without splitting 
the apples. Make the syrup with the ap- 
ple water, and to every pound of apples 
allow three-fourths of a pound of first quality 
white sugar; boil some juice and rind of 
lemon in the syrup. Pour this while boil- 
ing hot on the apples, turning them gently 
while cooking, and allow the syrup only to 
simmer, as hard or brisk boiling has a ten- 
dency to break the apples. When tender 
through remove the fruit, and at the end of 
a week boil again the syrup. Apples pre- 
served in this way are excellent, and a few 
jars should be provided by every house- 
wife in the land. It is a eheap luxury, 
easily obtained, and highly salutary in its 
effects as an article of an ordisary every day 
food. 


SeasonaBLE Huints.—Dvstroy thistles; 
if they be cut off when in dloom, at about 
one inch above the surface of the ground, 
the hollow part of the stemreceives water, 
and the roots will. decay. In selecting 
seeds, choose only the mos. thrifty, so that 
your roots, &c., may be ef an improved 
quality next year; by coitinuing such a 
course for a few years any vegetable may 
be brought to a high stat of perfection. 
This is the proper seasn for making 
under-drains, draining swanps, &c, and 
the earth taken from low d:posites may be 
placed with advantage into your hog-pens, 
compost heaps, &c. Weds should now 
be removed to the hog-peni, that the hogs 
may perform their share of labour in root- 
ing them—throw into the hog-pen all po- 
tato tops, turf, ditch scrapinss, &c., and oc- 
casionally a handful of wile corn, to ob- 
tain which the hogs will leep the whole 
mass in continuous motion. On removing 
the contents of hog-pens to :ompost heaps, 
mix one bushel of refuse salt to every 
cord, and this quantity wil prevent those 
seeds from germinating wiich may not 
have been eaten by the hog. If the sur- 
face of your barn.yard is no so shaped as 
to save all the liquid drainge, you may 
consider that you have ahole in your 
pocket, or at least a wase which will 
prove equally destructive-—Vorking Far- 
mer. 


New Variety oF Sweet PotaTors.— 
A gentleman residing in Sauth Alabama 
writes to a friend in Louisvile, Kentucky, 
concerning a variety of the sweet potato, 
supposed to be from Peru, He says: 
‘It is altogether different, ad much su- 
perior to any variety of thisroot hitherto 
known. It is productive, ad attains a 
prodigious size, even upon the poorest 
sandy land, and the roots reaain without 
change from the time of takng them out 
of the ground until the folbwing May. 
The plant is singularly easy o cultivation, 
growing equally well from the slip or 
vine, the top or vine of the full-grown 
plant being remarkably small the inside 
is as white as snow. It is dryand mealy, 
and the saccharine principle emtained re- 
sembling in delicacy the flavourof fine vir- 
gin honey.” 


Destruction oF Quack Gras.—There 
are few foes of cheap and easy jultivation 
so unconquerable, by common neuans, as 
quack grass. Its horny headd runner 
pushes its way readily through al sorts of 
soils, not stopping for a potato, through 
whose tubers I have twice known ito pene- 
trate. A large amount of labouris often 
spent upon quack grass to little effet. The 
secret of its cheap and ready detruction 
lies in hoeing it frequently and thaoughly 
in dry weather, in connection witha crop 
that admits of being worked among jl sume 


ous pout, and regularly cut my age 
quaintance. | 


mer. Indian corn and cabbage ari those 


remark was one of a nature we love to 


have thought enough of it to have chroni- 


; j 
try qo the interior had been burned up | FARM AND GARDEN. | 


for hundreds of square miles in extent; 


in the cultivation of which’ I have 
frequently eradicated quack in a single sea- 
son. On small spots, and amid the culture | 
of delicate vegetables, it is undoubtedly 
best to extract it from the soil with the 
spade and rake, removing and burning the 
whole. But faithful hoeing and shaking it 
up, in dry weather, in the cultivation of the 
above-mentioned crops, will certainly de- 
stroy it in a much cheaper manner.—Cul- 
tivator. 


‘To Preserve MATTERS FOR 
Exportation, &c.—Take potatoes, pare 
them, and cut them in slices, and immerse 
them in boiling water, for ten minutes. Af- 
ter this, dry them in an oven at about 100 
or 120 degrees; they are then submitted to 
the powerful pressure of a press, when they 
should be wrapped in tin foil and kept in 
air-tight vessels until required for use. 
Peas, beans, &c. may be treated in the 
same manner. Any vegetable may be dried 
in an oven at about 125 degrees, then ground 
in a coffee-mill, after which they should be 
pressed and kept in air-tight tin boxes; 
pumpkins, &c., may be treated in this man- 
ner. By these {simple directions, our far- 
mers may wisely profit. The vegetables 
may be put into a cotton cloth bag and im- 
mersed in the hot water, and a screw or 
hydraulic press will answer the purpose for 
pressing. No family in the country need 
be without a variety of all kinds of vege- 
tables throughout the entire year.— Scien- 
tific American. 


CHILDRRNS GULUMN 


COUNSELS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Never be cast down by trifles. Ifa 
spider breaks his thread twenty times, 
twenty times will he mend it again. Make 
up your minds to do a thing, and you will 
do it. Fear not, if troubles come upon 
you; keep up your spirit, though the day 
be a dark one. 


Troubles never stop for ever; 
The darkest day will pass away. 


If the sun is going down, look up at the 
stars; if the earth is dark, keep your eyes 
on heaven! With God’s presence and 
God’s promises, a man or a child may be 
cheerful. 


Never despair when fog ’s in the air, 
A sunshiny morning comes without warning. 


Mind what you run after. Never be 
content with a bubble that will burst, or a 
firework that ends in smoke and darkness. 
Get that which you can keep, and which 
is worth keeping. 7 


Something sterling, that will stay, 
When gold and silver fly away. 


Fight hard against a hasty temper. An- 
ger will come, but resist it stoutly. A 
spark may set a house on fire. A fit of 
passion may give you cause to mourn all 
the days of your life. 


He that revenges knows no rest, 
The meek possess a peaceful breast.. 


If you have an enemy, act kindly to 
him, and make him your friend. You 
may not win him over at once, but try 
again. Let one kindness be followed by 
another, till you have accomplished your 
end. By little and little, great things are 
accomplished. 


Water falling day by day, 
Wears the hardest rock away. 


And so repeated kindness will soften a 
heart of stone. 

Whatever you do, do it willingly. A 
boy that is whipped to school, never learns 
his lesson well. A man that is compelled 
to work, cares not how badly it is per- 
formed. He that pulls off his coat cheer- 
fully, strips up his sleeves in earnest, and 
sings while he works, is the man for me. 


A cheerful spirit gets on quick, 
A grumbler in the mud will stick. 


Evil thoughts are worse enemies than 
lions and tigers; for we can keep out of 
the way of wild beasts, but bad thoughts 
win their way every where. The cup 
that is full will hold no more; keep your 
head and heart full of good thoughts, that 
bad thoughts may find no room to enter. 


Be on your guard, and strive and pray 
To drive all wicked thoughts away. 


THE BLIND BOY AND HIS BIBLE. 


An interesting little blind boy, about 
twelve years of age, became the subject of 
converting grace, and was very desirous to 
learn to read the Bible with raised letters. 
prepared for the use of the blind. Ina 
very short space of time he learned to run 
his fingers along the page, and to read 
with ease and propriety. The highest 
object of his wishes seemed now to be to 
possess a complete copy of the Bible for 
the blind, which consists of several large 
volumes. His parents were unable to buy 
one, but his pastor obtained one from a 
benevolent society. It was in several 
volumes. 

Not long after the little boy received the 
books, his pious mother saw him retire to 
the room where they were kept, and she 
stepped softly to the door to see what he 
would do. And why do you think the 
dear little boy went alone to his room? 
His mother saw him kneeling by the side 
of these precious volumes, and lifting up 
his hands in prayer to return thanks to 
God for this blessed gift of his holy word. 
He then rose from his knees, and taking 
up one of the volumes in his arms, hugged 
and kissed it, and then laid it on one side, 
and proceeded to the next, and so on till 
he had, in this simple but pleasing manner, 
signified his love for each of those blessed 
volumes, which, through the medium of 
touch, had spread before his mind the 
wonders and the glories of God’s revela- 
tion to man. | 

“The statutes of the Lord are right, re- 
joicing the heart. More to be desired are 
they than gold, yea, than much fine gold ; 
sweeter also than honey and the honey-- 
comb.” 

’D RATHER CARRY IT. 

Going from market the other day, we 
observed a very small boy who gave no 
special indication, by dress or face, of other 
than ordinary sensations or training in life, 
carrying a basket that was so heavy as 
nearly to bear him down beneath it. We 
observed, “My boy, you have a heavy 
load.”? “Yes,” said he, “but I’d rather 
carry it than that mother should.” The 


hear; but we do not know that we should 


cled it, had we not seen across the street a 
highly accomplished young lady playing 
the piano, while her mother was washing 
the windows. We have no reason for 
forestalling the reflections and comparisons 
of our readers on the facts.—Wheeling 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Tae Ruins oF Mempnis.—At last not only 
the precise situation, but some of the ruins of 
this renowned yi of ancient Feypt have been 
discovered. At the last sitting of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences of Paris, a paper 
was read from M. Mariette, a gentleman charged 
with a literary and scientific mission of the 
French Government in Egypt, in which he 
stated that having caused excavations to be made 
in the spot on which Memphis stood, he found, 
at a depth of from two to twelve yards, several 
monuments of Egyptian and Grecian architec- 
ture, and amongst them the Serapeum men- 
tioned by Strabo. Having had the avenue lead- 
ing to the latter cleared, M. Mariette discovered 
a considerable number of statues ranged in a 
semi-circle and representing the Sphynx and all 
scrts of Grecian and Egyptian figures. Accom- 
panying the communication of M. Mariette 
were drawings of the discoveries. The statues 


are described as of great beauty; and will, it is 
expected, throw great light, not only on Egyp- 
tian art, but on Egyptian history also. It is 


needless to say that the important announce- 
mentof M. Mariette caused the liveliest interest; 
and the Academy at once resolved that M. 
Guizot as its President, and M. Walckenner, 
the perpetual Secretary, should in its name be 
deputed to request the Ministers of Public In- 
struction and Foreign Affairs to award to M. 
Mariette pecuniary means for continuing his 
excavations. The Ministers unhesitatingly 
made the promise that the French Government 
would find all needful funds, and afford the en- 
terprising and intelligent discoverer every assist- 
ance in its power.—Literary Gazette, 


Inp1aN Mepats.—We saw recently at the 
Indian Bureau the new style of silver medals, 
designed to be distributed, as circumstances may 
require, among the aborigines. The device, 
from the days of Washington to the present 
time, has been a pipe and hatchet crossed; be- 


an Indian firmly clasped, with the words— 
‘*Peace and Friendship.” On the reverse, the 
head, in relief, of the “ Great Father,” or Presi- 
dent, who distributed those medals amon 
‘“‘ red children.” But an improvement, we think, 
has been made in the device of the new medal. 


country. On the right of the landscape is the 
Indian’s wigwam, and on the left the cabin of 
the agriculturist, with such evidences of thrift 
as characterize a well-conducted farming esta- 
blishment and civilized society. Prominently 
in the foreground is the figure of an Indian, in 
the attitude of listening to a farmer, who appears 
to be engaged in imparting good advice. The 
motto above them is “ Labour, Virtue, Honor,” 
the words within three links of a chain. The 
whole is protected by the stars and stripes. 
This was designed by J. Wilson. On the re- 
verse is an admirably executed medallion head 
of President Fillmore, by Ellis. There are two 
sizes of medals—the larger is about three inches 


in diameter. 


Tue Vatican.—The ancient palace of the 
Popes, and most magnificent in the world, stands 
on the right bank of the Tiber, at Rome. The 
palace takes its name from the hill on which it 
stands, derived from one of those ancient im 
sitions, known as oracular deities, called by the 
Romans “ Jupiter Vaticanus.” Who began the 
building, is not known, but it was occupied by 
Charlemagne, more than a thousand years ago, 
and has been increased by successive Popes, 
until it has reached its present immense extent. 
The number of rooms in the Vatican exceed 
440, and its treasures in marbles, bronzes, fres- 
coes, statutes, paintings, and gems, are unequal- 
ed in the world, and its library is the richest in 
Europe. The length of the museum of statues 
alone is computed to be a mile. 3 


MarcuH oF ENLIGHTENMENT.—A verbatim 
copy of a report entered on the “ Visitors’ Book,” 
and signed by the visiting committee of a union 
workhouse which is situated near a small town 
in Carnarvonshire:—* The scolars is Mending 
verry good in their Relegeus structions and is 
spell & reeding verry good -and is Verry cleen 
and helthy looking in his looks and i thinks The 
scoolmister is verry much oblige for His verry 
Kinde tention to them and verry Good in his 
duty ass guverner of the workhouse. i remains 
yours verry obeeduntly as Follows 
mark——— his mark his Mark.”—Car- 
narvon Herald. The following notice, verbatim 
et literatim, was actually posted on the notice 
board of the church of a populous manufacturing 
village not many miles hence a short time ago: 
“These is to Giv Notice that A Meetteng Will 
be Heald in Old Schooll Room on Thursday 
The instan To Take into Concidderation the 
The Best Methud of A New Town’s Clark it is 
the Oppinnian Of The Rate Pairs That the 
Presentt Is not Sufescent for the Risin Poppa- 
laiion. Sined—-——Cunstable: do.” — 
Leeds Intelligencer. 


A Paper Devourer.—In the Bank of Eng- 
land no fewer than sixty folio volumes, or 
ledgers, are daily filled with writing in keeping 
the accounts! To produce these sixty volumes, 
the paper having been previously manufactured 
elsewhere, eight men, three steam-presses, and 
two hand-presses are continually kept going 
within the Bank! In the copper-plate printing 
department 28,000 banknotes are thrown off 


by machinery, that to purloin a single note with- 
out detection is an impossibility. 


A ToastincrorK-Maker, in humble circum- 
stances, in Birmingham, is the fortunate holder 
of a picture which cost him little more than 5/. 


| He has already been offered 10000. for it, but its 


value is estimated at 15002. 


Prayers to Congregations. 


A gentleman who had listened atten- 
tively to a loud, diffuse, and highly or- 
namented prayer, was asked by one of 
the members, ‘‘if he did not think their 
minister was very gifted in prayer?” 
‘¢Yes,’’ he replied, “‘I think it as good 
@ prayer as was ever offered to a congre- 
gation.” 


NEW BOOK BY HAMILTON.—The Royal 

Preacher, Lectures on Ecclesiastes, by James 

Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S., author of ** Mount of 
Olives,’ &c. 

Volume Fourth of Kitto’s Daily Bible Illustra- 
a comprising Readings about Solomon and the 

ings. 

Christian Retrospect and Register, by Robert 
Baird, D. D. 

Service Afloat and Ashore during the Mexican 
War, by Lieut. Raphael Semmes, U.S. N. 

Biography of William Wordsworth, Poet Laure- 
ate, by Rev. C. Wordsworth,; 2 vols. 12mo. 

First Impressions of England and its People, by 
Hugh Miller; 12mo, with a portrait. 

Volume Third of Humboldt Cosmos, 12mo. 

History of Providence as Unfolded in the Book 
of Esther, by Alexander Carson, LL.D. 

Plymouth and the Pilgrims, or Incidents of Ad- 
venture in the History of the First Settlers, by Jo- 
seph Banvard. 

Geology of the Bass Rock, by Hugh Miller; 
with its Civil and Ecclesiastical History, by Dr. 
McCrie and others. 

The Authority of God, by D’Aubigné; 12mo. 

The Course of Creation, by John Anderson, D.D. 

First Things, by Gardiner Spring, D.D.; 2 vols. 
8v 


= 


Alexander’s Commentary on Isaiah; Vol. I. 
Alexander on the Canon of the Old and New Tes- 

taments, 12mo. 

Letters to My Pupils, by Mrs. Sigourney; second 
edition. | 
For sale at low prices by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 

No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 

july 12—3t Philadelphia. 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal. 

nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 


| Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 


and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. july 28—tf 


HESTNUT HILL ACADEMY.—This Boarding 
School for Boys opened on Wednesday, May 
7th. For Circulars apply at this Office. 
Rev. R. OWEN, and J. T. OWEN, 
may 10—tf Principals, 


HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM. 
PANY OF NEW YORK—Ner Accomuta- 
Tep Fonp, $t,200,000—No. 35 Wall street, New 


York. 


Trustees.—Joseph B. Collins, William J. Hyslop, 
R. H. McCurdy, Frederick S. Winston, C. W. Fa- 
ber, John P. Yelverton, Theodore Sedgwick, Stacy 
B. Collins, John H. Swift, John Wadsworth, Sam- 
uel M. Cornell, Gouverneur M. Wilkins, John V. 
L. Pruyn, George R. Clark, Charles Ely, John C, 
Cruger, Abraham Bininger, Alfred Pell, Moses H. 
Grinnell, Alfred Edwards, William Betts, Joseph 
Blunt, Isaac G. Pearson, Henry Wells, William 
Moore, Charles King, Jonathan Miller, . . A. Com- 
stock, Robert Schuyler, James Chambers, Joseph 
Tuckerman, John M. Stuart, William J. Buoker, 
Nathanicl Hayden, Francis S. Lathrop, James 8. 
Wadsworth. 

Josrra B. Cotuins, President. 
I. Assatr, Secretary. Gitt, Actuary. 
Minturn Post, M.D. Medical Examiner, who at- 
tends the Office daily from 11 to 12} o’clock. 


Gazette. 


J. C. M.D. Medical Examiner, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


UNITED STATES. 


neath, the hand of a military officer and that of 


his 


The background represents a wide extent of 


his 


daily ; and so accurately is the number indicated | 


IFE INSU! 
ANNUITY, AND TRU COMPANY. 
CHARTER 
$250 ,000.— Offic 


ompany. 
Also, the Depesit 8 or new plan of Life In- 
surance. All payments made te the Company in 


this department, in purchase of Insurances, are en- 
tirely optional as regards their amount, and 
time at which they may be made. A — may pay 
in as much, or as little, (not less than $5,) and as 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 
there is no obligation on him whatever to continue 
his payments. > Further, the whole sums paid in, 
are always at the command of the person insured 
during his life time, and may be at any time with- 
drawn by him io whole orin part. So that, on the 
plan of this Company, there is created at one and 
the same time, an Insurance payable at death, a 
fund available in sickness, and a provision for old 
age.—(See Company’s pamphiets.) 

In the Sarsty Funp Derartment, Money is re- 
ceived parry. Also, Sarurpay EvEnNIncs on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FrouR PER CENT. 


Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, . 
Ambrose W. Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson, | 


Benjamin W. Tingley, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, John L. Linton. 
SterHen R. Crawrorp, President. 
Amsrosz W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
CuHARLEs G. Imiay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 

Paul B. Goddard, M.D., William Pepper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the Company, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. | 

CHARLES R. Hawes General Agent for ——_ 
vania and the South and West. jan 18— 


T. LOUIS BOOKSTORE.—KEITH & WOODS, 
BooxsELLeRs and Stationers, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri—Keep constantly on hand a general assort- 
ment of THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 


George McHenry, 


BOOKS, embracing the Carters’ Publications and 
the Publications of the Presbyterian Board, at the 
catalogue prices of each house: also, all the new 
and valuable publications as they are issued from 
the press. 

In addition to the above they always have a 
general assortment of School Books and Stationery, 
which they will sell) WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
at the very lowest prices. Bibles and Testaments, 
in quantities, and in every style of rare and elegant 
bindings. | 

Also, a general assortment of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Publications. june l 


ELECT CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—The Subscriber 

intends to open a School for Boys on the 16th 

of July next, in Alamance county, 13 miles west of 

Hillsborough, and 20 miles north-west of Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 

The design is to have a School, in which boys 
may be thoroughly prepared for College or for Busi- 
ness, in a situation remote from temptations to idle- 
ness or vice. The number of scholars will be 
limited to thirty, who will board in families in the 
immediate vicinity of the Academy, two in a room. 
He will be assisted by R. W. Wilson, A. B. 

TEeRms—$75 per Session, in advance, for Board, 
Tuition, Room, Bed and Bedding, Fuel, and Wash- 
ing. 

Circulars, containing further information, can be 
obtained on application to Rev. A. Wilson, D.D., 
at Burnt Shop, Alamance county, North Carolina, 

ALEX. WILSON. 
june 2i—tf 


AVEBLY ICE COMPANY—FrorRMERLY THE 
MAYLANDVILLE.—This Company, in acknow- 
ledging the many favours bestowed upon them dur- 
ing the past season, would voupectialls inform their 
former patrons and the public generally, that they 
have during the past Winter erected a large and 
commodious House for the reception and storage 
of Ice on Hockanum Cove, in the State of Connec- 
ticut, and have filled it with a very superior quality 
of PURE TRANSPARENT ICE, which they would 
recommend to consumers as being an article free 
from all impurities, and well adapted to Shippers, 
Hotel: Keepers, Families, and all others wishing a 
superior article. 

Orders sent to either of the following Offices, or 
given to the Drivers, will be promptly attended to: 
No. 16 South Fourth street; No. 18 Schuylkill 
Eighth street; Shippen street wharf, Southwark, 
adjoining their Depot for Eastern Ice, Philadelphia. 

B. K. ESLER & CO. 

Xr Ice can be had at all times, by the Cargo or 
Ton, by application at the Company’s Shipping De~- 
pot, Shippen street wharf, Southwark; Philadel- 
phia. ap 26—tf 


QUITABLE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE, 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY—Or- 

FICE 74 WALNUT STREET, BELOW FourTH, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

This Company offers to persons about to insure their 
lives, the combined advantages of the Joint Stock 
and Mutual Systems. The insured become mem- 
bers of the Corporation, with the right to vote at 
elections for Trustees—and are not liable for any 
losses or expenses of the Company. All the pro- 
fits—not an occasional bonus only—are annually 
divided among the members of the Corporation, 
while the security is afforded of a large capital 
safely invested. 


Table of Premiums required for the Assur- 
ance af $100 for the whole term of Life. _ 


Age.| Prem. 4 Age.| Prem. Age.| Prem. 
16 1 50 31 2 09 46 3 36 
17 1 53 32 2 15 47 3 49 
18 1 56 33 2 20 48 3 62 
19 1 59 34 2 27 49 3 77 
20 1 60 35 2 33 50 3 94 
21 1 63 36 2 40 51 4 13 
22 1 66 37 2 47 52 4 32 
23 1 69 38 2 54 53 4 51 
24 1 72 39 2 63 54 4 71 
25 1 76 40 2 70 65 |.4 91 
26 | 1 85 41 2 81 56 5 12 
27 1 89 42 2 92 57 5 33 
28 1 94 43 3 01 58 5 54 
29 1 98 44 3 12 59 5 78 
30 | 204 l 45 | 323 || 60 | 603 


Persons about to insure their lives are invited, 
previously, to compare the above with those else- 
where offered. Annuities granted—also benefits, 
endowments, &c. Trusts executed on the most 
favourable terms. Forms of application, pamphlets 
of explanation, and all particulars may be had at 
the office. | 

TRUSTEES. 
Wm. H. Keichline, 
Stillwell S. Bishop, 
J. B. Biddle, M.D, 


Peter Cullen, 
Wm. M. Baird, 
Wm. G. Alexander, 


Wn. Craig, Edward Y. Farquhar, 
Francis West,M.D. J.W.Throckmorton, 
Wm. H. Loper, Selah Hart, Jr. 

J.P. Pleasants, John Reynolds, 
Abraham S. Wolf, Geo. M. Pieming, 


Henry L. Elder. 
PETER CULLEN, President. 
Wn. M. Barrp, Vice-President. 
Francis West, M.D., J. B. Biddle, M.D., Medical 
Examiners. 
ErisHa WARNE, General Agent for the City 


and County. 
july 12—ly J. D. Mixes, Secretary. 


YSITUATION WANTED.—A Lady, desirous to re- 
move to a milder climate, wants a situation 
either as Principal of a School, or as an Assistant 
Teacher of Languages and Drawing. For the ac- 
quisition of the French language she has had un- 
common facilities, and speaks and writes it with 
nearly the same ease as her native tongue. She 
would also, in connexion with a School, engage as 
an Organist. The best references will be given. 
Address Allen E. B. Smith, Augusta, Maine. 
july 12—3t* 


go SCHOOL FOR BOYS—lIn the Village of 
Goshen, Orange County, New York. The Rev. 
Daniel Wells, A. M., Principal. 

This School now affords every advantage that 
may be desired by youths preparing for professional 
or commercial pursuits. Instruction will be given 
in French, Drawing, and Music, by persons who 
have proved themselves successful teachers in 
these departments. The French teacher resides in 
the family, and the scholars will have an opportu- 
nity of learning to speak the French language. 
The entire time of the Principal is devoted to the 
education and general supervision of the scholars, 
and particular attention will be given by him to 
their religious instruction. 

The village of Goshen is situated on the New 
York and Erie Railroad, and is about three hours? 
distance from the city of New York. The location 
is remarkably healthy and pleasant. 

The year consists of two sessions, with vacations 
in April and October. 

Terms—For Board, Washing, and Tuition, $250 
per annum, payable quarterly in advance. French, 
Music, and Drawing, will be charged extra. Books, 
Stationery, Drawing Materials, &c., will be fur- 
nished at current prices. 


REFERENCES. 


Rev. William D. Snodgrass, D. D., Goshen, New 
York. Rev. William W. Phillips, D. D.; Rev. James 
W. Alexander, D.D.; Rev. Edward D. Smith, D. D.; 
Rev. John C. Lowrie; Messrs. Walter Lowrie, Ro- 
bert Carter, Robert M. Oliphant, John Steward, Jr., 
Ira Smith, W. R. Vermilye, New York city. Rev. 
John N. Campbell, D.D.; Mr. W. N. Strong, Al- 
bany, New York. Rev. John Maclean, D. D., 
Princeton, New Jersey. Rev. Thomas L. Jane- 
way, D. D.; Messrs. William 8. Martien, Robert 
Wallace, and Alexander Osbourn, Philadelphia. 

july 12—tf 


G. HENDERSON & CO., (Late Gronce S. Ar- 

e PLETON,) No. 164 Chestnut street, corner of 
Seventh, Philadelphia, sell Letter, Foolscap, and 
Note Paper at extremely low prices. The names of 
firms, or initials of individuals, stamped on Letter 
and Note Paper, without extra charge. Their prices 
for paper range as follows: 

Letter Paper.—A Fair Article, at $1.25 per ream, 
or 9 cts. per quire. A Good do., at $1.50 do., or 
10 cts. do. A Fine do., at $2 do., or 12 cts. do. 
A Superfine do., at $3 do., or 20 cts. do. An ele- 
en Paper, from $3.50 to $4 do., or 25 
cts. do. 

Foolscap Paper.—A Fair Article, ruled, at $1.50 
per ream, or 10 cts. per quire. A Good do., ruled 
or plain, at $2 do., or 12 cts.do. A Fine do., do. 
do., at $3 do., or 20 cts. do. 

Note Paper.—A Good quality, at $1 per ream, or 
8 cts. per quire. A Better do., at $1.50 do., or 10 
cts. do. A Fine do., at $2 do., or 12 cts.do. A 
Superfine do., at $2.50 do., or 15 cts. do, An Ex- 
tra Superfine do., at $3 do., or 20 cts. do. 
Envelopes, Wax, Steel Pens, Quills, Wafers, &c., 


nov ly | 


furnished at the lowest prices. july 12—2t 


-| Address (post-paid) A. B. 


sex !——THE MENTOR, rox Joty—Contains 
a steel plate, by Sartain, entitled The Wayfarers, 
with six fine: wood engravings, and 32 pases of y 
interesting reading matter. A new volume of TH 
MENTOR commences with the July Number—now 
is the time to subscribe! 

During the past year the Publishers have more 
than falfiied their promises, giving seven handsome 
steel engravings, a great variety of wood cute, aad 
two pieces of Music; besides sustaining most cre- 
ditably the Literary ent of the 
under the direction of ita experienced editor. 

The Publishers thus refer to what they Aave done, 
asa of what they will do in the coming 


me they are determined to make each succeed- 


lent and beautifel engravings, and accompany them’ 
with choice contributions the best 

The Contents will: be chiefly original. The edi- 
tor, being a resident of tha city, will devote him- 
entirely to ihe supervision. 

erms.—One ara year in advance; six copies 

for $5; thirteen copies for $10; 

for $15; twenty-eight Copies for $20; sixty copies 

to one address for $40. Payable invariably in ad- 

le 10 cents. 
umes.—The first two vol 

bound, and for sale at $1.25. Any 

shall receive The Mentor for the next year a 

bound volumes,.which can. be mailed 
pense. Ali letters must be post-paid 

AGENTS WANTED circulate Maga- 
zine in every town and county in the Uni States. 
Postage— within 500 miles; on® cent, if ‘paid in 
advance; under 1500 miles, two cents. 

This is the only Magazine for Youth which pab- 


the 


| lishes sTEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


STAVELY & McCALLA, Publishers, 
*,* Newspapers copying above will. receive 
the work for a year. oo july 12—2 


eS BOOKS—Recently received from Auc- 
. tion, and for sale at the cheap prices annexed : 


by Macaulay, Tennyson, and others, 16mo, 75 cts. 
Whiston’s Works of Josephus, 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 
Johnston’s (Diamond) Pocket Dictionary, Morocco, 
25 cts. Arnold’s Ecloge Ovidianz, 12mo, 25 cts. 
Attributes of God, selected from Charnock, Good- 
win, Bates, and Wishart, by Rev. Dr. Wilson, cap 
S8vo, 75cts. Basses’ Greek and Englieh Lexicon to 
the New Testament, 18mo, 37 cts. Book of Cos- 
tume, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, 
illustrated with upwards of 200 engravings, 8vo, 
$2.50. Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters 
and Scienté, who flourished in the times of George 
the Third, with 10 fine portraits, 8vo, $2. Lord 
Brougham’s Political Philosophy, including Princi- 


tocracy, Aristocratic Government and British Con 

stitution, 3 vols. 8vo, $6. Burne’s Cabool, illus- 
trated, 8vo, $1.50. Graves’s (Dean) Lectures on 
the Pentateuch, 8vo, $2. Irvine’s London Flora, 
12mo, 50 cts. Jennier’s (Dr.) Life and Correspon- 
dence, with Illustratjones of his Doctrine, by Dr. Bar- 
ton, 2 vols. 8vo, $2. Johnsoniana, a Collection of 


Life of Johnson, 1 vol. 12mo, $1.. Whiston’s Jo- 
sephus, illustrated edition, 2 vola. 8vo, 52 beautiful 
wood cuts, cloth gilt, $3.50. Last of the Planta- 
genets, an Historical Narrative, illustrating the 
Public Events and the Domestic and Ecclesiastic 


suggested by Scenes in Italy, highly illustrated with 
engravings of Scenes in Italy, Svo, $1.25. Life and 
Defence of the Conduct of the Venerable and Ca- 


Newfoundland, 2 vols. 8vo,$1. Livesof the Eng- 
comprising upwards of thirty Biographies of the 


frontispieces, and covers ornamented in the old 
style, $3. Crabb’s Poetical Works, 2 vols. 12mo, 
vignette titles aad frontispiece, $1.37. Crabb’s 
New Pantheon, or Mythology of All Nations, illus- 
trated by 30 wood cuts, 18mo, 37 cts. De Quin- 
cey’s Logic of Biblical Economy, 8vo, $1.26. 
Dodd’s Manuel of Dignities, Privileges, and Pre- 
cedence, including Lists of the Principal Function- 
aries from the Revolution to the Present Time, 
thick 12mo, $1. Duncan’s History of the Dukes 
of Normandy, from the time of Rolla to the Expul- 
sion of King John, 12mo, 75 cts. Earle’s Eastern 
Seas, or Voyages and Adventures in the Indian 
Archipelago, 8vo, maps, $1. English Causes Cele- 
bris, 12mo, paper, 37cts. Enigmas, Charades, and 
Transpositions, 12mo, 38 cts. Goethe’s Faust, Part 
Second, as completed in 1831, 12mo, 75 cts. Mere- 
dith’s Memoirs of Charles John, King of Sweden, 
Svo, $1. Moore’s Utopia, or the Happy Republic, 
12mo, $1. Morrison’s Fathers and Founders of 
the London Missionary Society, comprising Me- 
moirs of Thirty-six of the most Distinguished Min- 
isters of the last Eighty Years, thick 8vo, 21 por- 
traits, $1.50. Porson’s Xenophontis Operia, Greek 
et Latin, 10 vols. 12mo, in 5 vols. thick post 8vo, $5. 


India, 2 vols. 8vo, $1.25, &c. 
x? List to be continued. 
A. P. BURT, 


Centre Market, Baltimore, Maryland. 
july 12—3t 


TEACHERS.—Wanted, a Teacher for three 

or four Children, in a family residing four 
miles from Baltimore, Maryland. The neighbour- 
hood is pleasant, undoubtedly healthy, and conve- 
nient to different Protestant churches; to a youn 
Lady, competent, and disposed to make hersel 
useful and agreeable, a pleasant home can be of- 
fered. Address F, Box 548, Baltimore Post Office, 
stating terms, &c., which must be moderate—one 
—— with Music, and a Presbyterian, prefer- 
red. july 12—3t* 


TEACHERS—FOR SALE.—The good-will, 


and Day School for ae Ladies in Philadelphia. 
-» Of Vine street, Phila- 
july 5—3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Vo.umzs 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 

all Protestant Denominations. — Barrinaton 
Haswe.t, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published 4 new edition of Henry’s Riee- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 


delphia. 


which appeared in the previous editions, will 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The followin 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis. 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large t for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 


best terms. may 19—tf 


ARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY— 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000. 
— PHILADELPHIA AcEncy, No. 145 Chestnut Street, 
United States Hotel & Coces- 
HALL, Agents; Samuen Jones, M.D., Medical Ez- 
aminer. 
_ This Company offere extra inducements to those 
seeking Life Insurance, in either a Joint Stock or 
Mutual Company; its rates in the Joint Stock De- 


pany in the United States. Its mutual rates are 
the same as those adopted by other safely con- 
ducted companies, giving the assured the privilege 
of giving a note when the premium is Fifty Dollars 
or more—the dividend always paying the note. 

_ Books containing rates, with valuable informa- 
tion on the subject, and showing the advantages of 
Life Insurance, given on application at the office of 
the Agency. 


PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 


Hon.G. Mallery, LL.D. Hon. Joel Jones, LL. D. 
Hon. Geo. Sharswood, Samuel H. Perkins, Esq. 
William A. Porter, Esq. Rev.E.R. Pairchilds,D.D: 


Rev. Jos. H. Jones, D.D. Rev. C. W. Shields, 

Rev. H. Hooker, D.D. James N. Dickson, 
William S. Boyd, Henry Perkins, 

Robert Taylor & Co. James C. Donnell, 

John S. Hart, LL.D. Thomas D. Mutter, M.D. 


Thos. D. Mitchell, M.D. Samuel Jones, M. D., 
july 5—tf 198 Spruce street. 


WANTED.— Two Ladies, one 

well qualified to teach Music, French, Latin, 
and Drawing, the other a proficient in the English 
Branches, are desirous of obtaining situations as 
Teachers in a Seminary. Address C. S. A., Elk 
Dale Post Office, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
june 28—6t* 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS. — Davin 

Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 

DAVID PEASE, 

South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 


june 28—tf delphia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, South First 
Bookstore above Sixth, Philadel phi, and 
No. $85 Broadway, New Yerk, 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 
No subscription received for = leas term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinuen 


of the Proprietor. 


tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. Fer 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 


tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made inadvance, 


MAGAZINE FOR. YOUTH.—Houwax 


ng number better than the one before it, if possi- 
ble. They will:adorn The Mentor with many excel-_ 


at..little exe... 


Evenings at Home, by Mrs, Barbauld and Dr. Aiken, | 
18mo, 22 plates, 75 cts. Cambridge Prize Poems, 


ples of Government, Monarchical Government Aris- : 


‘Miscellaneous Anecdotes not found in Boswell’s ' 


Manners of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 
12mo, 75 cts. Latrobe’s Solace of Song, Poems | 


lumniated Bishop Bonar, 8vo, 75 cts. Bonecastle’s. 


lish Saints, by the Rev. J. H. Newman and others, . 


most Eminent Ecclesiastics and Pious Women of. 
the Early English Church, 14 vole. 12mo, with. 


Sportsman in Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, . 
2 vols. post 8vo, with 20 cuts, $1.25.. Spry’s Modern. 


_ No. 7 Baltimore street, between the Bridge ana 


I fixtures, &c., of an old established Boarding’ 


corrected, and many of the typographical vn. 
be 


are’ the prices at which they can™ 


ink Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on — 


partment are 15 per cent. Jess than any other com- - 


Rates of Advertising—For 15 lines, first inser- 


HE PRESBYTERIAN 
| nut streels.—This Company, in one department, is- 
cation of religious ple ia the educat. sue Policies apon the Mutual Principle, with the 
family oxen in the measoiracof three of the security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- f 
emplified the’ Rev. Legh Richmond. = nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
4 With « Pence Parade on ‘Christian It should be warm; a living altar coal, security, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
| To melt the icy thé soul: ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 4 
q rT cy heart ar : ’ every year. The system of payments is Cash in 
3 sapless, dull harangue, however read, adva de with reference to th 
| | nce, and can be ma e 
: phia, Witham & 2 Tsmo, . ill never rovse the soul, nor raise the dead. convenience of parties opening policies with the 
to she. beads of. families as one of the most —— , 
; ieeand ine ing treatises on toon, No curious lay to tickle bettered pride, 
: Marr Asnton, or the Beauty and Triumph of Chris- 
tian Principle. By A. Barrington, suthor of a DIRECTORS. 
j Treatise on Physical Geography. F 
| 
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| | 
| | 
| 
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| 
{ | 
| 
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: until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion . 
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